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THE  EDA  RESEARCH  PROGRAM: 
A  PERSONAL  ASSESSMENT 

by  Samuel  M.  Rosenblatt  * 


Congress  passed  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
early  in  fiscal  year  1966,  establishing  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA) .   The  Act  provided  EDA  with  a  broad  mandate  to 
assist  those  areas  and  regions  in  the  Nation  whose  economies  were 
lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  country.   Along  with  a  public  works 
grant  and  loan  program,  a  business  loan  program,  and  planning  and 
technical  assistance  programs,  EDA  was  authorized  to  conduct  a  research 
program.   This  article  is  a  retrospective  review  of  EDA's  research 
program  since  the  inception  of  the  agency  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972,  a  period  of  almost  7  years.   It  contains  a  summary  of 
the  dollar  costs  of  the  program,  the  products  produced  by  the  program, 
and  my  own  assessment  of  its  impact  as  well  as  some  personal  observa- 
tions on  managing  a  policy -oriented  research  program. A' 

Section  301  (c)  of  EDA's  enabling  legislation  spoke  of  three  basic 
tasks  or  missions  for  the  research  effort} 

"To  assist  in  the  long-range  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  having  similar  functions,  shall 
establish  and  conduct  a  continuing  program  of  study, 
training,  and  research  to  (A)  assist  in  determining 
the  causes  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  under- 
development, and  chronic  depression  in  the  various 
areas  and  regions  of  the  Nation,  (B)  assist  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  national,  State, 
and  local  programs  which  will  raise  income  levels 
and  otherwise  produce  solutions  to  the  problems 
resulting  from  these  conditions,  and  (C)  assist  in 
providing  the  personnel  needed  to  conduct  such  programs." 


—  An  article  such  as  this  cannot  hope  to  detail  the  specific  findings  of 
any  individual  research  project.   For  this  type  of  information,  the 
reader  should  consult  the  reports  on  the  individual  research  projects 
themselves  and  other  issues  of  The  Research  Review. 

*  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Research.   Dr.  Rosenblatt  has  held  this 
position  since  December  1970. 


This  charge  contains  a  combination  of  related  objectives.   The 
first  directs  investigations  at  fundamental  or  basic  matters  and 
questions  in  order  to  obtain  information  and  knowledge  and  develop 
techniques  that  are  a  precursor  of  further  applied  work.   This  was 
desired  not  for  its  own  sake  nor  as  a  means  of  advancing  pure  research, 
but  because  it  was  clearly  thought  of  as  an  essential  ingredient  and 
foundation  for  intelligent  analysis  and  program  development.   The 
second  objective  is  seen  as  building  on  the  first.   The  knowledge 
obtained  was  to  be  used  as  inputs  to  aid  local  areas,  and  EDA,  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  regional  economic  development  programs. 
The  third  and  final  objective  recognizes  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
qualified  scholars,  analysts,  planners,  and  operators  interested  in 
carrying  out  these  tasks  and  assignments. 

To  accommodate  these  objectives,  EDA's  research  program  concentrated 
on  serving  the  Assistant  Secretary's  needs  in  his  dual  capacities  as 
operating  head  of  EDA  and  as  a  spokesman  for  regional  economic  develop- 
ment concerns  within  the  executive  branch.   In  responding  to  the  former 
of  these  needs,  the  research  program  looked  inwards  towards  the  agency 
and  sought  to  relate  to  its  current  and  prospective  needs.   To  respond 
to  the  latter  of  the  Assistant  Secretary's  responsibilities,  which  involved 
his  interacting  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  Congress,  the  research 
program  looked  outwards  towards  the  formulation  and  rethinking  of  the 
broader  policy  approaches  to  regional  development. 

Programmatic  Inputs 

The  easiest  thing  to  measure  about  a  Federal  program,  whether 
it's  a  research  or  hardware  program,  is  the  amount  of  money  spent. 
Appendix  A  sets  forth  the  obligations  associated  with  EDA's  research 
program. 

As  can  be  seen,  on  average,  total  research  obligations  have  run 
at  a  little  over  $2.25  million  per  year,  with  somewhat  more  expended 
in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  years.   Almost  60  percent  of  the 
agency's  research  obligations  have  been  used  to  explore  fundamental 
regional  economic  structures  and  relationships  and  the  impacts  of  basic 
economic  decisions,  both  public  and  private,  on  these  various  regional 
economies.   Training  is  composed  of  basically  two  ingredients—university 
grants  and  student  intern  programs.   At  the  outset  of  the  agency's 
existence,  in  order  to  stimulate  both  ongoing  research  in  regional  and 
urban  problems  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  highly  trained  qualified 
professionals,  research  and  training  grants  were  made  to  a  few  universities 
across  the  country.   These  were  to  be  used  to  encourage  research  by  senior 
graduate  and  faculty  members  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  regional  and  urban  economics  at  these 
institutions.   In  time  this  aspect  of  the  program  was  minimized,  and  more 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  student  intern  program.   The  intern  program  had 
a  more  down,  to  earth,  orientation  than  the  university  grants.  It  was  designed 


to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  work  with  local  development 
groups  on  mutually  identified  local  economic  development  or  planning 
problems.   In  this  manner  the  student  acquired  some  practical 
experience  while  the  local  development  group  received  a  useful  product. %J 

Programmatic  Outputs 

For  purposes  of  explication,  EDA's  research  products  can  be  organized 
around  three  themes--ideas ,  people  and  institutions,  and  products,  or 
from  the  least  to  the  most  tangible. 

Ideas 

During  the  period  under  review,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
advance  in  what  is  known  about  regional  and  urban  economics.  While  it 
is  inaccurate  to  claim  that  EDA  is  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  this 
advance,  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that  EDA-sponsored  research  has  made 
major  contributions  to  broadening  our  knowlege  in  the  areas  listed 
below. 

1.   Organized  and  improved  understanding  of  regional  economic 
structures  and  processes. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  assisting  local  areas  to 
devise  and  develop  economic  development  programs,  it  is 
necessary  for  these  areas,  and  Federal  program  officials, 
to  initiate  analyses  with  some  common  understanding  of 
the  industrial  structures  and  potentials  of  the  different 
subnational  economies  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  inter- 
actions and  interrelations  among  them.   Knowing  more 
about  what  exists  and  what  economic  resources  there  are 
to  work  with  is  clearly  a  prerequisite  for  intelligent 
action. 


—''The  agency's  program  analysis  efforts,  though  budgeted  through 

Title  III  Research  funds,  were  not  the  responsibility  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Research.   Hence  they  are  not  discussed  in  this  article 


2.  Increased  knowledge  of  subnational  economic  trends  and 
conditions . 

Closely  related  to  No.  1  above,  this  area  of  research 
sought  to  elaborate  on  past  and  present  trends  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  Nation  and  to  relate  these  trends  to  changes 
in  the  economic  well-being  of  these  regions  and  the  people 
residing  therein.   It  sought  to  identify  causal  factors 
that  would  help  to  explain  the  reasons  behind  these  trends 
so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  utilize  Federal  efforts 
in  a  manner  that  would  take  advantage  of  private  market 
forces  in  order  to  achieve  specified  public  goals  and 
objectives,  or  where  necessary  mount  a  sufficiently  strong 
public  program  to  offset  these  market  forces  in  order  to 
achieve  accepted  public  purposes. 

3.  Increased  knowledge  of  patterns  and  results  of  inter- 
regional migration. 

One  of  the  principal  ways  the  different  parts  of  our 
Nation  have  to  relate  to  each  other  is  through  the  movements 
of  people.   Clearly  the  type  and  rapidity  of  response  that 
people  make  to  shifting  regional  economic  opportunities 
will  explain  much  about  the  economic  fortunes  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.   Therefore,  knowing  the 
characteristics  of  these  places  of  origin  and  destination, 
the  characteristics  of  the  movers  themselves,  as  well  as 
why  people  move  and  what  happens  to  their  economic  fortunes 
after  they  move,  are  essential  pieces  of  information  for 
understanding  the  forces  that  influence  regional  economic 
we 1 1 -be  ing . 

4.  Improved  understanding  of  interrelationships  among  urban 
areas  and  their  hinterlands. 

This  task  is  intimately  associated  with  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  EDA's  legislative  mandate,  namely,  its 
growth  center  strategy.   A  principal  thesis  of  regional 
development  is  that  a  region's  growth  is,  in  good  part, 
dependent  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  its  principal 
urban  centers.   This  area  of  research  explored  this  thesis 
and  sought  to  identify  how  these  relationships  actually 
worked  themselves  out.   An  elaboration  of  the  national 
urban  hierarchy, intended  to  explain  the  nesting  of  cities 
within  their  own  ambience, was  pursued  as  part  of  the 
growth  center  approach  to  regional  development. 


5.  Improved  knowledge  of  regional  supply  and  demand 
for  factors  of  production. 

Economic  theory  acknowledges  that  labor  is  not  a 
perfectly  mobile  resource  and  that  the  supply  schedule 
for  labor  is  not  totally  responsive  to  economic  consid- 
erations. Hence,  the  considerable  interest  in  migration 
studies  and  labor  force  participation  rates  as  part  of 
regional  economics.   This  theory  does  hold,  however,  that 
within  the  borders  of  a  unified  nation  the  supply  of 
capital  is  elastic  and  that,  given  an  open  economy, 
capital  will  flow  across  regions  in  accordance  with 
anticipated  rates  of  return, risk, and  uncertainty.   A 
portion  of  EDA's  research  effort  explored  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  contention  for  regional  development  by 
examining  the  institutional  and  marketing  mechanisms 
that  influence  the  regional  supply  of  both  public  and 
private  capital.   Similarly,  efforts  were  undertaken 
to  see  how  the  demand  for  capital  could  be  influenced 
and  increased  in  the  various  regions  of  the  Nation. 
The  role  of  the  entrepreneur  was  not  ignored  either, 
since  personal  economic  leadership  could  have  a  great 
catalytic  effect  on  the  economic  fortunes  of  small  areas. 

6.  Improved  knowledge  of  the  impact  of  institutional  and  non- 
market  forces  on  regional  development. 

Why  some  nations  and  regions  grow  and  others  do  not  is 
not  solely  or  exclusively  a  matter  of  economic  forces.   It 
is  well  recognized  that  political  and  administrative  struc- 
tures and  organizations  as  well  as  avenues  for  leadership 
involvement  in  the  economic  development  process  can  greatly 
shape  and  influence  this  growth.   Hence,  the  question  of 
how  a  region  or  area  might  best  be  organized  for  develop- 
ment purposes  has  formed  a  focal  point  for  EDA's  research 
program.   Added  impetus  for  this  effort  was  provided  by 
EDA's  legislative  charge  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
multicounty  economic  development  districts  as  well  as 
multistate  economic  development  regions. 

7.  Developed  new  tools,  data,  and  methodologies  for  regional 
economic  analysis. 

All  of  the  foregoing  subjects  of  research  are  obviously 
dependent  on  the  availability  of  means  and  methods  of 
analysis  including  reasonably  current,  reliable,  and  universal 
statistical  information  about  small  areas--such  as  counties 
and  cities.   It  is  also  well  known  that  one  of  the  major 


obstacles  that  has  impeded  adequate  analyses  of  small 
areas  has  been  the  paucity  of  these  data.   A  portion 
of  EDA's  research  effort  was  aimed  at  rectifying 
this  deficiency.   Other  efforts  were  addressed  to 
methodological  questions,  but  here  the  emphasis  was 
on  application  rather  than  on  theoretical  innovation. 

8.   Contributed  to  National  Policy  Research 

While  the  bulk  of  the  agency's  research  effort  was 
directed  at  subnational  problems  and  developmental 
possibilities  as  described  above,  it  was  also  apparent 
that  these  more  or  less  localized  events  did  not  happen 
in  a  vacuum  divorced  from  the  national  scene.  What 
happened  at  the  aggregate  level  to  national  income, 
employment,  inflation,  international  trade,  and  so 
forth,  as  well  as  the  national  policies  that  were 
instituted  to  deal  with  these  conditions,  necessarily 
had  to  play  themselves  out  at  the  local  level.   This 
would  likely  result  in  regionally  differentiated  impacts. 
Hence,  in  order  to  provide  the  proper  national  perspective 
for  regional  development  problems  and  questions,  the 
regional  implications  of  changes  in  national  economic 
conditions  and  current  and  prospective  national  policy 
changes  were  investigated. 

People  and  Institutions 

Overall,  since  the  start  of  EDA  through  June  30,  1972,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Research  made  23  research  and  training  grants  to  15 
universities.   A  list  of  the  recipient  institutions  is  contained  in 
appendix  B   As  can  be  seen  from  this  list  a  fairly  broad  geographic 
spread  was  achieved.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  claim  that  the 
regional  and  urban  programs  at  these  institutions  would  not  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  absence  of  this  EDA  support,  there  is  reason 
to  state  that  these  programs  were  materially  strengthened  as  a  result 
of  this  support. 

These  funds  provided  support  for  the  equivalent  of  about  150 
academic  man-years  of  faculty  time  as  well  as  training  opportunities 
for  almost  550  students,  about  85  percent  of  whom  were  graduate  students; 
120  of  these  graduate  students  were  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  and 
of  this  number,  31  actually  went  on  to  earn  that  degree. 


One  consequence  of  this  effort  is  demonstrated  below, where  the 
professional  publications  resulting  from  EDA-supported  research  are 
discussed.   Other  results  are  more  difficult  to  demonstrate  objectively. 
However,  as  a  senior  faculty  member  who  participated  in  this  program 
noted,  his  students,  as  well  as  students  trained  at  other  recipient 
universities,  now  constituted  a  significant  portion  of  the  teaching 
faculties  in  regional  and  urban  economics  at  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country.   Another  noted  that  when  regional  development 
policy  issues  are  discussed  at  professional  meetings,  those  supported 
by  EDA  are  in  the  forefront  of  these  discussions,  and  that  when  policy 
advice  is  sought  at  the  highest  national  levels  the  EDA-supported 
group  has  provided  many  of  the  ideas  and  suggestions. 

The  second  major  component  of  OER's  training  effort  is  the  student 
intern  program.  This  program,  in  contrast  to  the  university  research 
and  training  grants,  was  aimed  primarily  at  upper  level  undergraduate 
students  though  graduate  students  were  eligible  to  participate.   This 
program  had  two  purposes.   The  principal  one  was  to  provide  the 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  work  on  a  practical  real-life  planning 
or  development  problem  during  the  summer  months.   This  problem  would 
be  mutually  identified  by  the  student  and  the  local  development  group 
with  which  he  worked.   In  this  way  the  student  would  be  exposed  to  the 
day-to-day  routines  and  operations  of  an  ongoing  development  agency 
and  could  acquire  a  taste  for  full-time  professional  work  with  a 
development  agency.   The  second,  and  subsidiary,  purpose  of  the  program 
was  to  provide  the  participating  agency  with  a  finished  product  that 
would  be  useful  to  its  operations. 

EDA  chose  to  administer  this  program  in  a  very  decentralized  manner, 
in  effect  giving  grants  to  four  multistate  educational  institutions  that 
in  turn  had  the  responsibility  of  developing  the  student  intern  program 
in  the  States  under  their  jurisdictions .3/   In  the  first  few  years  of  the 
program, EDA  funds  were  used  for  direct  intern  support.  However,  over 
time  it  became  EDA  policy  to  encourage  its  grantees  to  further  decentralize 


o  / 

—'The  grantees  were  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  the  Western 

Interstate  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  the  Midwestern  Advisory 

Commission  on  Higher  Education,  and  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher 

Education. 


this  operation  by  obtaining  direct  financial  support  for  the  interns 
from  State  government,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  local  groups 
themselves.   In  this  manner,  the  EDA  funds  were  used  more  as  seed 
money  rather  than  for  direct  program  support. 

Table  I  contains  information,  by  fiscal  year,  on  the  number  of 
students  and  organizations  that  participated  in  this  program.  As  can 
be  seen, the  total  program  has  grown  substantially  over  the  years,  at 
the  same  time  that  EDA  was  able  to  keep  its  financial  support  reasonably 
stable.   This  was  the  result  of  the  EDA  decision  to  encourage  the 
grantees  to  seek  other  financial  support  for  the  program.   Among  the 
local  agencies  participating  in  this  program  were  groups  such  as 
economic  development  districts,  county,  city,  or  town  governmental  units, 
as  well  as  State  governments  and  other  multicounty   jurisdictions. 

Products 

The  material  results  of  the  EDA  research  program  have  taken  a 
variety  of  forms.   These  include,  in  addition  to  the  reports  submitted 
to  the  agency  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  funded  research,  books 
and  published  articles  in  professional  journals,  papers  presented  at 
professional  societies  and  other  interest  group  meetings,  computerized 
models  and  other  analytic  tools,  as  well  as  a  greatly  expanded 
computerized  socioeconomic   data  base.   Other  tangible  evidences  of  these 
efforts  include  the  publications  put  out  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Research  itself  as  well  as  the  research  conferences  it  has  sponsored. 

Overall, 12  books  have  been  published  and  103  articles  have  appeared 
in  various  professional  journals  and  elsewhere  through  June  30,  1972. 
A  complete  list  of  these  publications  is  contained  in  appendix  G. 
Among  the  more  prominent  of  these  books  are  those  by  Kain  and  Meyer, 
Essays  in  Regional  Economics,  Hansen's   Intermediate-Size  Cities  as 
Growth  Centers  and  Growth  Centers  and  Regional  Developments,  and  Sundquist 

and  Davis1  Making  Federalism  Work,   a.  quick  perusal  of  the  list,  however,  will 
reveal  that  virtually  every  aspect  of  regional  development  and  many  of 
the  leading  authorities  in  the  field  are  represented.   The  list  also 
reveals  this  research  to  be  of  sufficiently  high  calibre  to  be  approved 
for  publication  by  professional  peer  groups. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  single  research  effort  undertaken  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Research,  measured  by  both  time  and  dollar  commit- 
ments, was  the  development  of  a  multiregional   input/output  model  for 
the  entire  country.   This  model  developed  estimates  of  interindustry 
transactions  for  79  sectors  and  interregional  trade  flows  for  44 
regions,  through  combinations  of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  With  the  completion  of  this  project,  EDA  took  steps  to  make 
the  model,  the  computer  documentation,  and  the  data  tapes  available  to 
the  general  public  through  the  National  Technical  Information  Service. 
Given  the  interest  expressed  by  public  officials  and  private  industry  in 
this  model  while  it  was  being  developed,  EDA  anticipates  it  will  be  used 
widely.   In  addition,  EDA  expects  to  utilize  it  for  internal  analytic  purposes. 
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Other  analytic  modeling  efforts  produced  a  planning  model  to 
predict  local  area  labor  force  participation  rates  in  response  to 
job  increases  and  a  computerized  composite  mapping  technique.   The 
latter  procedure  is  designed  to  combine  a  series  of  individual 
variables  into  a  single  composite  variable  for  both  analytic  and 
display  purposes.   Finally,  the  agency  has  worked  on  an  industrial 
location  planning  system  that  is  intended  to  develop  a  computerized 
matching  of  industrial  locational  demands  for  resources  with  resource 
availabilities  in  EDA-type  areas.   Because  the  project  is  in  midstream 
all  of  the  computerized  products  from  this  effort  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  However,  a  sufficient  number  have  been,  and  these  confirm 
the  project's  apparent  important  potential  as  a  tool  to  foster  regional 
development. 

The  EDA  socioeconomic  data  base  is  among  the  richest  in  the 
country  for  small  areas.   In  addition  to  the  1960  and  1970  Censuses 
of  Population,  data  have  been  drawn  from  such  other  sources  as  County 
Business  Patterns.  Census  of  Agriculture,  County  and  City  Data  Book, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  annual  series  on  county  income 
and  employment  estimates *  The  development  of  these  latter  two  series 
received  considerable  financial  support  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Research.—  In  addition,  EDA  analysts,  both  internal  and  its  grantees 
and  contractors,  have  had  access  to  the  Social  Security  One  Percent 
Continuous  Work  History  Sample.     This  series  provides  a  valuable 
source  of  information  on  gross  interregional  migration  flows. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Research's  own  publications  have  included 
this  publication,  The  Research  Review;  the  Research  Program,  a  summary 
of  the  research  undertaken  in  each  fiscal  year;  and  the  proceedings  of 
its  annual  research  conference.   It  has  also  published,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise,  a  series  of  urban 
business  profiles  intended  to  provide  some  practical  guidance  to  small 
entrepreneurs  contemplating  starting  a  new  business.  Another  publica- 
tion, Growth  and  Labor  Characteristics  of  Manufacturing  Industries, 
contains  a  summary  listing  of  growth  trends  and  labor  requirements  of 
all  manufacturing  industries. 


4/ 

—  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  EDA's  socioeconomic  data  base,  see  the 

Winter  1972  issue  of  The  Research  Review. 
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Programmatic  Impacts 

Did  all  this  new  information  and  knowledge  matter?  Were  the 
products  of  this  research  used?   Did  they  influence  anyone's  decisions 
as  regards  regional  development  policies,  programs,  or  planning 
procedures?  If  so,  how  were  they  used?  Was  the  general  state  of  intelli- 
gence regarding  regional  development  problems  advanced  by  this  effort? 

These  are  difficult,  complex  questions,  and  I  don't  believe  it  is 
possible  to  present  unequivocal  answers  to  them.  Moreover,  even  the 
answers  given  will  necessarily  reflect  great  varieties  of  opinion 
and  experience.  However,  having  had  the  task  of  trying  to  relate 
research  to  action  and  thinkers  to  doers,  let  me  summarize  what  I 
believe  the  results  and  impacts  of  these  efforts  have  been. 

Policy  and  Program  Effects 

With  its  enabling  legislation  in  hand,  EDA  needed  to  develop 
operating  procedures  and  criteria  to  implement  this  legislation.   EDA 
utilized  its  research  program  to  develop  these  criteria  in  two 
particular  instances.   The  first  concerned  the  section  of  the  Act 
dealing  with  a  sudden-rise  unemployment  area  for  eligibility  and 
designation  purposes.   This  included  defining  a  labor  area  that  is 
likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  closing  of  a  main  or  predomi- 
nant employer.   The  second  instance  dealt  with  the  prohibition  against 
making  a  business  loan  to  a  firm  in  an  industry  that  already  had 
excess  efficient  capacity.   In  addition  to  these  two  operating 
requirements,  under  Section  301(e)  EDA  was  mandated  to  provide  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  effects  of  Government  procurement,  scientific, 
technical,  and  other  related  policies  on  regional  development.   This 
report  was  prepared  and  delivered  as  part  of  the  research  program. 

Through  the  support  provided  by  the  research  program, the  agency 
was  able  to  develop  and  implement  its  overall  computerized  information 
system,  including  its  regional  socioeconomic  data  base.   The  expanded 
socioeconomic  data  base  was  used  extensively  in  planning  and  analytic 
operations  by  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Program  Support  as  well  as 
by  the  regional  offices  as  they  developed  regional  strategies  for 
their  respective  areas.   Especially  heavy  use  was  made  of  the  county 
income  estimates  and  the  information  generated  from  the  Social  Security 
One  Percent  Continuous  Work  History  Sample.   This  information  was  of 
prime  importance  in  the  agency's  development  and  rethinking  of  its 
growth  center  strategy . 
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Internal  research  efforts  became  the  basis  for  the  subsequent 
methodology  that  was  used  under  contractual  research  efforts  to  evaluate 
the  agency's  business  loan  program.   Conversely,  research  was  used  to 
support  the  computerized  composite  mapping  techniques  developed  by  staff 
in  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Program  Support.   These  techniques  are 
now  fully  operational  and  are  incorporated  into  the  totality  of  agency 
analytic  tools  and  approaches. 

Research  was  and  is  being  used  to  evaluate  possible  new  legislative 
initiatives  that  would  affect  regional  development  programs  and  policies. 
A  potential  Federal  development  role  in  urban  areas  and  the  mix  of 
programs  that  might  be  most  applicable  to  these  types  of  places  was  one 
of  the  areas  researched.   Building  on  research  done  to  identify  regional 
supplies  and  demand  for  capital  and  other  factors  of  production,  studies 
were  undertaken  to  develop  alternative  capital  or  wage  subsidies  to 
supplement  or  replace  those  programs  already  contained  in  EDA's  legis- 
lative mandate. 

EDA's  research  efforts  provided  guidance  to  Congress  and  other 
Federal  agencies,  including  the  Executive  Office  of  the  White  House 
and  Presidential  Commissions,  on  the  broader  questions  of  national 
policy  formulation  dealing  with  regional  development.   EDA  took  the 
lead  in  investigating  the  regional  implications  of  such  potential  new 
policies  as  general  and  special  revenue  sharing  and  the  family 
assistance  plan.   It  also  sought  to  articulate  some  of  the  economic 
consequences  inherent  in  developing  a  national  growth  policy.   In  this 
regard,  individual  researchers  supported  by  EDA  provided  expert-  advice 
and  testimony  to  various  Congressional  committees,  the  Domestic  Council 
in  the  White  House,  and  to  governmental  groups  responsible  for  putting 
out  the  National  Goals  Report  and  the  Report  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the  American  Future. 

The  State  of  the  Art 

As  a  result  of  EDA's  research  effort,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
we  now  know  more  about  the  current  economic  conditions  and  trends  of  the 
various  subnational  parts  of  our  economy  and  that  we  have  a  better 
understanding  of  some  of  the  forces  that  influence  and  determine  these 
conditions.   Our  information  is  both  more  current  and  reliable  and  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  more  sophisticated  way  to  provide  guidance  on  policy 
and  program  questions. 

From  an  institutional  point  of  view,  the  Office  of  Economic  Research 
and  the  researchers  it  has  supported  are  integral  parts  of  the  Nation's 
analytic  capabilities  that  are  concerned  with  regional  economic  problems. 
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Staff  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Research  has  interacted  repeatedly 
with  its  counterparts  in  other  Federal  agencies  through  discussions  of 
the  agency's  own  ongoing  or  potential  research  and  by  advice  and  comment 
on  prospective  research  undertakings  of  these  other  groups.   This  staff 
has  also  reached  out  to  the  research  community  at  large  to  provide 
comments  on  proposed  projects  and  to  serve  as  a  conduit  for  the  full 
exchange  of  ideas  in  this  area. 

Conclusion 

Results  were  produced  by  this  program.   Papers  were  prepared  and 
distributed,  analytic  models  were  developed,  new  data  were  created, 
and  new  insights  were  gained  about  regional  development  problems.   By 
and  large, a  solid  reputation  among  scholars  for  EDA -sponsored  research 
appeared  to  be  acquired,  and  there  is  expanded  professional  competence 
and  interest  in  regional  development  policy  and  program  formulation, 
some  of  which  EDA  initiated  and  some  of  which  EDA  took  advantage  of. 

What  was,  and  is,  the  most  intriguing  challenge  of  managing  a 
policy-oriented  research  program  was  the  responsibility  of  relating 
research  results  to  the  felt  needs  of  the  agency's  operating  people. 
These  were  the  people  who  managed  EDA's  public  works,  business  loan, 
technical  assistance,  and  planning  grant  programs,  and  its  regional 
offices.   They  were  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  decisions  and 
recommendations  on  how  the  agency  would  spend  its  appropriated  funds. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Research,  acting  as  the  active  generator 
of  a  link  between  research  and  operations,  attempted  to  meet  this 
challenge.   It  sought  to  translate  the  perceptions,  methods,  and 
approach  of  the  research  community  into  terms  that  were  meaningful  and 
useful  to  the  agency's  operating  personnel  and,  conversely,  it  tried  to 
communicate  to  the  researchers  the  general  principles  and  themes  that 
underlay  the  particular  concerns  of  the  operating  people. 

As  all  who  have  dealt  with  social  science  research  or  policy 
planning  efforts  know,  this  is  a  formidable  and  elusive  task.  Moreover, 
it  is  also  very  difficult  to  demonstrate  in  concrete  and  objective 
instances  that  a  successful  interaction  has  been  achieved.   Nevertheless, 
as  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  I  believe  that  EDA  has  had  some  success  in 
dealing  with  this  challenge  and  that  its  research  program  has  contri- 
buted to  furthering  the  agency's  overall  programmatic  efforts. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  subject  and  substance  of  EDA's 
research  program  has  increased  in  importance  and  significance  over  time. 
It  appears  that  the  Nation  is  more  inclined  now  than  ever  before  to  deal 
with  the  problems  inherent  in  regional  development  and  that,  as  this 
inclination  is  translated  into  more  active  commitments  of  energies  and 
resources,  the  utility  and  usefulness  of  this  particular  research  effort 
should  also  increase. 
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Regional  Economic  Structures  and  Relationships 

An  examination  and  identification  of  the  economic  structure 
and  relationships  of  the  regional  and  urban  economies  of  the  Nation. 
Included  among  these  relationships  are  interregional,  interurban 
and  intraurban  questions  that  affect  the  performance  and  potentials 
of  various  subnational  economies.   Areas  of  research  include  the 
national  urban  hierarchy  and  the  role  of  city  size  in  economic  devel- 
opment, particularly  the  impact  of  urban  places  on  their  surrounding 
hinterlands,  the  origin  and  functions  of  regional  growth  centers, 
the  economic  and  industrial  composition  of  the  different  regions  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  interaction  of  these  factors  with  regional 
economic  development.   Analyses  of  economic  and  social  organizations 
and  institutions  are  also  undertaken.   Research  on  data  development 
and  analysis  to  clarify  these  economic  structures  is  also  included. 

Economic  Development  Activities  and  Processes 

An  exploration  of  the  activities  of  the  Nation's  regional  and 
urban  economies  and  the  processes  by  which  public  and  private  actions 
that  affect  these  economies  are  worked  out.   These  forces  include 
private  business  and  individual  decisions  as  well  as  decisions  on 
public  investments,  programs,  and  policies.   Among  the  former  are 
decisions  regarding  migration  and  labor  force  participation, 
industrial  location  and  expansion,  and  environmental  effects  of 
economic  development.   The  latter  include  public  programs  and 
policies  regarding  the  regional  placement  of  public  investment,  an 
attempt  to  improve  these  programs,  and  the  search  for  additional 
public  tools  and  programs.   Development  of  specialized  data  files 
and  computer  software  in  support  of  these  efforts  is  also  included. 

Program  Evaluation  and  Analysis 

Assessment  of  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  agency's 
programs  in  assisting  lagging  areas  of  the  country  and  the  under- 
employed, unemployed,  and  low-income  residents  of  these  areas. 
Overall  evaluations  of  the  public  works,  business  loan,  technical 
assistance,  and  planning  grant  programs  have  been  made,  as  have 
evaluations  of  the  Indian  and  growth  center  programs,  and  tourist- 
related  and  training -related  activities. 

Subnational  Impacts  of  National  Economic  Policy 

An  investigation  of  the  impacts  of  changes  in  national  economic 
policy  and  in  social  and  economic  conditions  on  the  various  regions 
and  sectors  of  the  country  and  on  regional  economic  development  programs. 
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The  content  and  composition  of  a  national  growth  policy  would 
greatly  affect  these  programs.   Similarly  the  implementation  of 
the  family  assistance  plan,  or  the  use  of  general  and  special 
revenue  sharing  with,  or  in  place  of,  categorical  grants-in-aid 
or  other  Federal  transfer  programs  would  have  considerable  sub- 
national  impact.   Shifts  in  final  demand,  associated  with  changes 
in  Federal  expenditures  on  defense  and  domestic  programs,  as  well 
as  shifts  in  private  investment  and  consumer  spending,  are  also 
included  in  this  area  of  research. 

Training 

This  category  of  research  is  intended  to  add  to  the  local 
supply  of  professionally  trained  personnel  involved  in  economic 
planning  and  development.   The  specific  objectives  of  this  type 
of  research  are  to  produce  meaningful  analyses  of  existing 
regional  development  problems  for  use  by  local,  regional,  and 
State  development  groups  over  the  near  term  and  also  to  increase 
the  number  of  qualified  persons  active  in  the  field  of  regional 
development  over  the  longer  term.   The  training  component  of 
the  university  grant  program  is  also  included. 
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APPENDIX  B 
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A  NATIONAL  STRATEGY  OF  URBANIZATION: 
PROBLEMS,  PURPOSES,  AND 
IMPLICIT  POLICIES  CA  Summary] 


by  William  Alonso  * 


Concept  of  a  National  Policy  for  Distribution  of  Population  and 
Economic  Activity 

The  course  of  our  national  domestic  history  in  the  first  12 
decades  of  our  Nation  was  largely  the  working  out  of  the  settling  of  the 
continent,  and  national  policy  was  oriented  to  this  purpose.   But  our 
efforts  in  this  century  have  not  had  such  sweep.   Rather  they  have  focused 
on  solving  the  problems  of  distressed  areas.  Only  in  recent  years  has 
there  been  a  new  beginning  at  national  policy  for  the  overall  distribution 
of  population  and  economic  activity.   The  problem-oriented  approach  has 
yielded  at  best  mixed  results  in  such  cases  as  TVA,  Appalachia,  and  the 
central  ghettos  of  our  large  urban  areas.   Although  to  think  of  guiding 
the  system  as  a  whole  is  an  advance  over  concentrating  on  putting  out 
fires,  we  are  clearly  at  the  early  stages  of  the  formulation  of  overall 
policies.   The  need  for  a  policy  approach  is  strongly  sensed,  but  there 
is  only  a  beginning  of  an  outline  of  its  purposes  and  of  the  instruments 
at  hand. 

Any  policy  of  territorial  distribution  that  amounts  to  more  than 
window  dressing  will  involve  vast  sums  of  money  and  affect  all  aspects  of 
our  national  life  at  a  scale  which  is  not  sufficiently  realized.   The 
programs  involved  would  dwarf  such  current  efforts  as  the  space  program, 
or  such  proposed  ones  as  a  national  welfare  system  or  a  national  health 
insurance.   Further,  population  distribution  is  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
viscous  process,  so  that  any  effective  program  will  have  to  be  sustained 


The  paper  summarized  here  presents  policy  recommendations  and  conclusions 
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for  decades,  if  not  forever.   Thus,  it  is  vital  to  determine  how  confi- 
dent we  are  that  one  or  another  policy  will  meet  a  general  purpose  or 
solve  a  particular  problem  because  it  will  be  a  heavy  bet.   It  might  be 
ineffective  or,  worse,  counterproductive.  Geographic  radicalism  seems 
misplaced  when  we  are  uncertain  of  the  purposes,  of  the  processes,  and 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  instruments. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  current  and  recent  metropolitan  area 
growth  is  almost  entirely  due  to  natural  increase,  rather  than  to 
migration.  Looking  at  metropolitan  areas  by  size,  the  large  ones  (over 
2  million  population)  receive  half  as  many  migrants  per  1,000  population 
as  do  medium-size  and  smaller  areas.   Among  the  fastest  growing  areas 
are  those  from  200-250,000,  and  those  from  750,000  to  1  million.   Least 
realized,  perhaps,  nearly  half  of  the  metropolitan  areas  were  net  losers 
through  migration,  and  this  proportion  held  for  those  above  as  for  those 
below  250,000,  and  indeed  for  the  twenty  biggest. 

Of  course,  natural  increase  has  insured  that  91  percent  of  metro- 
politan areas  have  continued  to  grow.   But  it  is  quite  likely  that  a 
continued  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  (brought  about  by  changing  life 
styles,  public  policy,  and  the  climate  of  opinion)  together  with  an 
expected  further  shrinkage  of  the  rural  to  urban  migration,  may  lead  by 
1980  to  a  situation  which  is  today  totally  unanticipated:   some  one- 
third  of  our  metropolitan  areas  (not  just  their  central  cities)  will  be 
losing  population  without  benefit  of  any  national  policy  of  deconcentra- 
tion. 

Policies:   "Systems  vs  Problems"  Approach 

Population  distribution  is  the  territorial  aspect  of  a  highly 
connected  and  interdependent  social  system,  and  local  variations  in 
welfare  and  productivity  are  also  aspects  of  this  larger  system 
reflected  upon  geographic  space.   To  intervene  in  such  a  system,  we 
need  first-rate  policy  analysis  of  the  options,  based  on  our  under- 
standing of  the  system,  and  of  our  purposes.   But  we  lack  such  under- 
standing and  consequently  the  capacity  to  generate  credible  master 
plans.   Rather,  population  distribution  policies  must  be  generated 
over  time  as  the  outcome  of  a  social  learning  process.   The  felt  need 
for  such  policies  at  present  arises  from  a  large  but  finite  number  of 
pressing  problems  which  are  believed  interrelated.   As  these  problems 
become  better  understood  (and  often  redefined),  as  their  interrelations 
become  more  traceable,  and  as  our  social  goals  are  clarified,  we  then 
hopefully  will  progress  from  problem-oriented  programs  to  system-oriented 
policies,  from  cures  for  ills  to  the  management  of  health,  based  on 
greater  insight  into  the  positive  purposes  that  shape  such  policy  rather 
than  on  the  negative  purposes  of  most  of  today's  programs.   At  this  time 
we  have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  problems  approach  is  not  enough,  but 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  go  much  further. 
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The  list  of  problems  which  has  triggered  our  search  for  national 
policy  is  long,  but  not  infinite,  and  one  may  begin  the  search  for  the 
agenda  or  table  of  contents  of  that  policy  through  a  listing  of  those 
problems.   They  are  the  problems  of  size,  of  growth,  and  of  decline. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  of  size  there  are  the  problems  of  conges- 
tion, pollution,  access  to  open  land,  fragmentation  of  jurisdictions, 
and  social  and  psychological  problems  such  as  personal  alienation  and 
the  lack  of  responsiveness  of  institutions  to  individuals.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale  of  size  there  are  the  problems  of  lack  of  resources, 
lack  of  adaptability  to  change,  a  narrowed  range  of  social  and  economic 
choices,  and  increasing  dependency  and  loss  of  self-determination.  The 
problems  of  growth,  as  distinct  from  those  of  excessive  size,  include 
governmental  cash-flow  crises  in  paying  for  additions  to  the  urban  plant 
out  of  proportion  to  the  existing  population  base;  the  disruption  of 
traffic  and  land  use  arising  from  the  successive  installation  of  major 
new  urban  elements;  the  strains  of  mutual  adjustment  of  old  and  new 
social  groups  to  each  other,  and  of  all  to  a  larger  urban  scale;  and 
the  loss  of  such  valued  features  as  agricultural  landscapes.  There  are 
also  the  problems  of  population  decline,  found  in  the  central  cities 
of  metropolitan  areas  and  in  smaller  communities.   They  include  the 
need  for  consolidation,  the  depreciation  of  existing  capital  stock,  the 
loss  of  morale,  the  welfare  problems  of  a  population  which  is  increas- 
ingly composed  of  the  old,  the  uneducated,  and  the  very  young.   Some 
problems  may  have  been  overlooked  in  this  list,  and  some  of  those  included 
might  be  better  labeled,  but  I  believe  that  there  would  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  consensus  on  some  comparable  list. 

Although  all  of  these  problems  are  associated  with  population 
distribution,  some  of  these  problems  may  be  best  attacked  by  programs 
other  than  territorial  ones.   For  instance  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  race  in  cities  are  problems  _in  cities,  not 
problems  of_  cities.   These  problems  were  created  over  3  centuries 
in  rural  areas  and  in  small  towns.  Migration  has  carried  them  to  the 
cities,  and  it  is  there  that  they  must  be  solved, since  the  majority 
of  those  suffering  poverty  and  discrimination  are  there  now.   There  is 
evidence  that,  however  slowly  and  painfully,  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  urban  areas  and  that  the  movement  to  the  cities  is  part  of  the 
solution.   By  way  of  illustration,  the  proportion  of  black  families 
below  the  poverty  level  decreases  steadily  with  increasing  urban  size. 

Other  problems  may  have  their  origin  in  population  concentration, 
and  yet  territorial  policies  may  not  be  indicated  to  solve  them.  Many 
forms  of  pollution,  for  instance,  become  matters  of  concern  only  in 
large  concentrations  of  population.   Yet  if  these  problems  are  critical, 
territorial  policies  may  be  largely  irrelevant,  because,  to  judge  by 
the  experience  of  other  countries  which  have  had  vigorous  decentraliza- 
tion policies,  the  rate  of  population  dispersal  is  so  slow  that  it 
would  be  decades  before  its  impact  would  be  felt.   The  development  and 
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adoption  of  technological  solutions  and  such  institutional  innovations 
as  pollution  taxes  would  be  much  quicker  and  certain.   Thus,  if  this 
analysis  is  correct,  such  problems  as  poverty  and  pollution  are  best 
attacked  directly,  without  distractions  of  a  territorial  nature—' 
(except  on  an  intrametropolitan  scale). 

Other  situations  are  false  territorial  problems.  For  example, 
although  two-thirds  of  all  U.  S.  counties  had  net  outmigration  in 
the  past  decade,  substantial  outmigration  is  one  of  the  Federal 
criteria  for  defining  an  area  as  distressed  and  for  putting  into  effect 
programs  to  try  to  staunch  the  flow.^'  Yet,  in  many  cases,  the  distressed 
conditions  are  the  result  of  a  surplus  of  population  in  relation 
to  the  district's  resources  and  opportunities,  and  geographic  mobility 
is  evidence  of  the  adaptive  capacity  of  the  people.   In  those  cases, 
outmigration  may  redress  the  balance  of  population  and  resources,  and 
be  witness  of  health,  not  of  pathology.   To  be  sure,  problems  may 
result  from  this,  such  as  a  high  proportion  of  population  in  dependent 
ages  or  a  need  to  consolidate  schools.   In  those  cases,  programs  to 
ease  the  transition  may  be  justified,  but  not  programs  to  maintain 
earlier  population  levels. 

National  Objectives 

While  in  the  short  run  we  must  address  these  syndromes  of  problems, 
in  the  longer  run  territorial  policy  should  be  oriented  to  system 
objectives.   Definition  of  these  objectives  will  be  arrived  at  through 
a  social  learning  process,  in  the  sense  that  their  definition  will 
evolve  over  the  years  as  we  learn  more  about  the  system,  are  confronted 
with  new  problems,  and  become  aware  of  unanticipated  constraints  and 
opportunities.   But,  however  tentative,  a  first  list  of  four  principal 
objectives  for  United  States  policy  may  be  read  into  current  discussions  .-2' 


—' I  am  referring  here  to  large-scale  territorial  policy  in  the  case  of 
poverty  and  discrimination.   At  the  smaller  scale  of  intrametropolitan 
policy,  school  and  residential  integration  for  access  to  jobs  is  an 
extremely  important  territorial  issue, 

2/ Under  amended  criteria,  low  income  has  received  more  consideration 
(median  family  income  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  national  median)  and 
high  outmigration  is  no  longer  a  main  consideration. 

3/ 

—For  other  nations  in  other  circumstances  other  objectives  are  relevant 

Among  these  are  the  occupation  of  territories  near  disputed  borders 
(an  objective  that  played  an  important  part  earlier  in  U.  S.  history 
from  upstate  New  York  to  southern  Texas) ,  the  reduction  of  economic 
colonialist  dependence,  the  creation  of  national  identity,  the  assim- 
ilation or  preservation  of  subnational  ethnic  groups,  the  territorial 
consistency-check  on  sectorally  specified  national  plans,  and,  in 
complex  ways,  the  integration  of  implementation  and  planning  in 
directed  economies . 
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These  four  objectives  may  be  called  efficiency,  equity,  environmental 
quality,  and  individual  well-being.   They  are  sometimes  in  conflict, 
and  alternative  policies  will  strike  different  balances  among  them; 
social  science  and  policy  analysis  must  clarify  the  trade  offs  among 
them, and  political  processes  make  the  choices. 

Efficiency.  At  the  national  level,  the  objective  of  efficiency  is 
most  simply  that  of  increasing  the  aggregate  material  well-being  of 
the  population.  A  precise  definition  involves  technical  complications 
concerning  the  discounting  of  the  future  as  opposed  to  the  present 
and  many  ticklish  questions  of  measurement  and  definition,  but  it  is 
basically  a  well-understood  objective  and  the  one  normally  measured  by 
conventional  cost-benefit  analysis.   It  enters  into  territorial  policy 
because  considerable  evidence  shows  that  alternative  patterns  of 
population  distribution  result  in  different  levels  of  national  product 
in  the  short  and  in  the  long  run. 

Equity.  The  objective  of  equity  deals  with  the  equality  or  the  fairness 
with  which  access  to  resources  and  consumption  is  available  to  various 
elements  of  population.   The  issues  here  deal  with  who  bears  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  alternative  territorial  distributions  and  of  changes 
of  distribution.  For  instance,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  very  high 
rate  of  national  economic  growth  is  associated  with  increasing  inequality. 
Or,  a  policy  of  equalizing  per  capita  income  among  regions  by  industrial- 
izing the  less  developed  ones  may  result  in  the  rapid  rise  of  certain 
social  classes  and  localities  within  the  latter,  so  that  increasing 
national  interregional  equity  may  result  in  greater  intraregional 
inequity.  At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  while  development  of  a  distressed 
region  is  an  efficiency  objective  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  region 
itself,  it  is  an  equity  objective  from  the  national  point  of  view. 

Environmental  quality.   The  objectives  of  efficiency  and  equity  have 
become  well-known  by  now,  much  discussed  in  the  economics  literature 
if  not  perfectly  understood.  But  the  other  two  objectives  are  only 
now  emerging  and  are  much  less  clearly  specified.  The  environmental 
quality  goal  has  been  the  subject  of  much  recent  enthusiasm,  some  of  it 
excessive.   It  deals  on  the  one  hand  with  certain  balances  of  land, 
air,  and  water  and  of  the  living  things  in  them.  These  balances  are 
important,  at  least  for  the  physical  comfort  and  well-being  of  people, 
and  at  the  extreme  for  their  survival.  On  the  other  hand,  the  environ- 
mental objective  also  includes  the  preservation  of  certain  physical 
or  zoological  elements  which  have  value  for  their  own  sake  rather  than 
for  the  sake  of  people  (economists  might  call  them  merit  goods) . 

The  importance  of  the  environmental  objective  has  become  clear  as 
air  and  water,  traditional  examples  of  "free  goods"  to  generations  of 
freshmen  in  economics,  have  become  scarce.  Its  trade  offs  with  other 
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goals  arise  because,  by  requiring  greater  amounts  of  capital  and  labor 
by  imposing  delays  and  expensive  pre -investment  studies,  the  environ- 
mental goal  conflicts  with  the  efficiency  objective  narrowly  defined. 
Similarly,  it  involves  trade  offs  with  the  equity  objective  by  affecting 
manufacturing  and  primary  industries  more  than  services,  thereby  costing 
the  working  class  more  than  the  middle  class,  since  the  working  class 
depends  much  more  on  these  sectors  for  jobs  and  spends  a  greater  portion 
of  its  budget  on  food  and  manufactured  goods,  whose  prices  are  more 
likely  to  be  raised.   Thus  it  is  no  surprise  that  there  are  few  if  any 
black  faces  at  ecology  rallies. 

In  geographic  terms,  pursuit  of  the  ecology  objective  will  have 
important  consequences.   It  might  help  distressed  areas  by  steering 
economic  activity  in  their  direction  through  giving  them  a  factor-price 
advantage  over  more  crowded  areas  which  are  nearing  their  carrying 
capacity.   But  it  may  also  hurt  them,  if  the  types  of  primary  and 
manufacturing  activities  in  which  they  specialize  are  sources  of  widely 
diffused  pollution  subject  to  national  regulation.   Similarly,  their 
economic  progress  might  conflict  with  preservation  of  landscape  features. 

Well-being.   The  human  well-being  objective  is  perhaps  the  vaguest,  but 
its  vital  importance  is  obvious.   The  way  people  are  distributed  affects 
their  way  of  life  and  the  way  they  feel  about  their  lives.   But  our 
knowledge  of  how  it  does  this  is  at  best  diffuse,  wrapped  in  rhetoric 
and  myth.  Much  of  the  present  debate  centers  on  the  size  of  cities. 
According  to  one  view,  big  cities  impose  role-segmented  contacts  on 
people  and  keep  them  from  knowing  each  other  as  whole  persons.   The 
scale  and  impersonality  of  the  city  keep  people  from  understanding  the 
forces  that  affect  their  destinies  so  that  they  fall  victim  to  alienation 
and  anomie .   Smaller  places,  by  contrast,  provide  a  single  locus  for 
home,  school,  job,  shop,  recreation,  and  civic  activities,  and  thus 
afford  deep  and  enduring  relationships  in  a  comprehensible  environment 
in  which  the  individual  may  participate  and  to  some  extent  wield  control.  But 
this  view  is  also  opposed  by  millions  of  words  by  thousands  of  writers. 
Many  of  our  most  perceptive  writers  and  sociologists  present  a  picture 
that  does  not  square  with  the  equation  of  the  big  city  and  alienation, 
and  which  makes  small  places  appear  stifling.   It  would  appear  that 
some  people  can  lead  full  and  rewarding  lives  in  either  kind  of  place, 
some  in  one  but  not  the  other,  and  finally,  it  must  be  feared,  some 
people's  lives  will  be  unsatisfactory  in  either. 

Given  the  poor  definition  of  this  objective  and  the  obvious  fact  that 
no  single  way  of  life  will  be  the  good  life  for  everyone,  or  even  for  one 
person  at  all  times,  it  is  clear  that  this  objective  calls  for  the 
provision  of  choices  and  for  freedom  to  choose.   Yet  the  balance  of  these 
choices  with  the  other  objectives  may  be  bitter  and  difficult:  do  those 
whose  preferences  lead  them  to  remain  in  unproductive  places  have  a 
claim,  under  the  equity  criterion,  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  the  more 
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productive?   If  Americans  love  a  way  of  life  that  consists  of  low  density 
suburbs,  lower  density  second  homes,  and  multiple-car  ownership,  how 
is  this  to  be  balanced  against  the  environmental  objective? 

This  list  of  general  objectives  is  fragile  in  its  ambitions.   Its 
principal  purpose  is  to  stress  that  the  objectives  of  territorial  policy 
are  aspects  of  the  common  set  of  national  objectives  on  which  all 
national  policy,  however  imperfectly,  is  based.   They  cannot  be  a 
special  set  apart.   The  very  tentativeness  of  this  listing,  together  with 
the  uncertainty  of  our  policy  instruments,  must  be  matched  against  any 
proposed  grand  policy  design.   If  the  current  population  distribution 
patterns  are  to  be  changed  by  reversing  the  present  trends  of  population 
flows,  can  such  policy  be  clearly  related  to  these  or  comparable  objectives? 
Further,  the  various  programs  that  would  flesh  out  any  given  policy  are 
slow,  tangential,  and  uncertain:   if  we  choose  policy  objectives,  do  we 
know  how  to  reach  them?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is  negative. 
Although  territorial  policies  should  begin  to  be  outlined  now,  this 
should  be  done  with  greater  sobriety  than  is  presently  the  fashion. 
Recognition  of  the  length  and  uncertainty  of  the  undertaking  makes  clear 
that  what  is  needed  is  not  a  facile  master  plan,  but  the  design  of  an 
evolutionary  process  of  social  learning,  involving  fundamental  and 
applied  research,  citizen  participation,  and  institutional  approaches 
that  favor  experimentation  without  excessive  commitment  and  learning 
from  mistakes  as  well  as  successes.  This  point  will  be  picked  up  again 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 

Effects  of  Federal  Policies 

It  is  a  curious  paradox  that  most  present  explicitly  territorial 
policies  are  thought  to  be  ineffective,  while  it  appears  that  many 
other  policies  and  programs,  whose  intent  was  not  originally  territorial, 
powerfully  affect  the  distribution  of  population  and  economic  activity. 
This  paradox  may  be  understood  by  returning  to  the  image  of  the  national 
socioeconomic  system  as  a  multidimensional  one,  where  the  territorial 
distribution  is  merely  one  perspective:   a  projection  upon  geographic 
space.   Programs  that  try  to  rearrange  the  system's  elements  on  the 
geographic  projection  directly  will  typically  underestimate  the  forces 
and  misjudge  directions  of  effects  along  other  dimensions  of  the  system, 
and  thus  be  ineffective.   Sometimes,  indeed,  these  connections  along 
other  dimensions  bring  about  consequences  quite  different  from  those 
intended,  as  when  programs  aimed  at  improving  conditions  in  an  economically 
distressed  area  through  the  modernization  of  industry  result  in  lowered 
employment  by  driving  out  marginal  enterprises  and  substituting  capital- 
intensive  technologies. 

Similarly,  programs  that  are  adopted  for  reasons  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  population  distribution  may  have  strong  consequences  on  that 
dimension*  In  the  following  pages,  several  illustrations  of  this  will  be  outlined 
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The  general  ineffectiveness  of  direct  Federal  efforts  to  affect  the 
location  of  population  and  economic  activity  is  documented  by  a  recent 
study Ji'    It  conducted  a  detailed  analysis  of  42  principal  Federal 
assistance  programs  having  potential  location  impact,  under  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture;  Commerce;  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Interior;  Labor;  Transportation;  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity, and  the  Small  Business  Administration.   These  programs  were 
ranked  on  an  impact  scale  from  "none"  to  "heavy."  The  evaluation  of 
their  interregional  effects  ranged  from  "none"  to  "slight,"  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Construction  Program,  whose 
impact  was  judged  "heavy."  Similarly,  in  assessing  the  impact  of  these 
programs  on  growth  center  development,  only  two  of  the  42  scored  as  high 
as  "moderate"  (Highway  Construction  again,  and  Rural  Electrification 
Loans) . 

After  a  less  detailed  survey  of  areas  of  Federal  activity  other 
than  assistance  programs,  the  study  suggests  that  these  are  potentially 
more  powerful  factors  than  the  assistance  programs.   It  considers  the 
credit  system,  the  regulation  of  economic  activity,  the  procurement 
of  goods,  services  and  R&D,  and  the  provision  of  infrastructure 
(principally  water  resource  projects).   It  concludes  that  their  geo- 
graphic outcomes,  although  significant,  are  largely  unintentional  and 
therefore  unlikely  to  coincide  with  deliberate  national  territorial 
policy. 

These  conclusions  are  supported  by  an  examination  of  the  location 
of  Federal  expenditures.   Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  these 
expenditures  by  functional  categories  in  FY  1968 J?  The  concentration 
ratios  are  in  each  case  the  percentage  share  of  that  type  of  expendi- 
ture over  the  percentage  share  of  population  in  that  type  of  area. 
They  may  be  interpreted  as  the  per  capita  share,  where  numbers  greater 
than  1.00  indicate  more  than  proportional  expenditures. 


— Tederal  Activities  Affecting  Location  of  Economic  Development,  prepared 
for  the  Economic  Development  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  by  the  Center  for  Political  Research,  November  1970,  2  vols. 

""Curtis  Harris:   "Regional  Analysis  of  Federal  Expenditures,"  July 
1969,  sponsored  by  Office  of  Economic  Research,  EDA. 
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Overall,  expenditures  are  concentrated  in  the  central  cities,  the 
richest  and  fastest  growing  counties,  and  the  slowest  growing  counties. 
The  poorest  counties  receive  the  smallest  share.   Defense  contracts  are 
concentrated  in  the  richest  and  fastest  growing  counties,  while  defense 
payrolls  are  concentrated  in  the  fastest  growing  counties.   Defense,  as 
the  largest  budget  item,  is  clearly  one  of  the  principal  determinants 
of  the  location  of  growth.   Although  a  1967  Independent  Study  Board6_' 
recommended  that  regional  development  considerations  be  taken  into 
account  in  procurement  policies,  Congress  has  insisted  that  contracts 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  least  cost,  requesting  only  that  the  purchases 
be  dispersed  only  if  costs  are  equally  low.   Space  contracts  are  concen- 
trated in  rich,  fast-growing  metropolitan  suburbs.   The  1968  figures  do 
not  show  this,  but  it  is  these  same  places,  of  course,  that  are  today 
suffering  the  main  consequences  of  cutbacks  in  this  area.   Atomic 
energy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  dispersed,  concentrated  in  EDA 
counties,  but  not  in  the  poorest.   Regional  development  expenditures  as 
such  are  concentrated  in  the  poorest  and  slowest  growing  (actually 
population-losing)  counties,  indicating  that,  at  least  at  that  time, 
aid  was  going  to  aid  the  neediest  areas  directly  rather  than  indirectly 
through  growth  centers.   This  may  have  changed  since  1968.   Air 
transportation  and  mass  transit  are  concentrated  in  large  metropolitan 
areas,  the  latter  in  the  central  cities.   Less  predictably,  perhaps, 
ground  transportation  (principally  highways)  is  low  in  the  richest  and 
fast-growing,  and  high  in  the  poorest,  rural,  and  slowest  growing 
counties,  while  water  transportation  is  concentrated  in  the  central 
cities  of  large  metropolitan  areas.   Health  expenditures  are  generally 
dispersed,  as  are  Retirement  Income  Security  Payments.   Other  Income 
Security  Payments,  on  the  other  hand,  were  concentrated  in  the  poorest 
counties  and  central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas  (the  concentration 
in  richest  counties  is  only  apparent,  arising  from  an  overlap  of 
definitions  with  central  cities) . 

Turning  now  to  Federal  loans,  regional  development  loans,  like  the 
grants,  are  concentrated  in  the  poorest  and  population-losing  counties. 
Business  and  Economic  Opportunity  Loans  are  oriented  to  poor,  rural, 
population-losing  counties.   This  is  in  large  measure  because  this 
category,  although  including  SBA  and  0E0  activities,  is  dominated  (79  percent) 
by  agricultural  loans.   Housing  loans  are  heavily  oriented  to  the 
suburbs  of  metropolitan  areas,  in  contrast  with  housing  grants,  which 
are  oriented  to  central  cities. 

None  of  these  findings  is  particularly  surprising  to  those  familiar 
with  various  government  programs.   But  what  the  table  makes  clear  is  that 
those  programs  which  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  regionally  defined 


at 


eport  of  the  Independent  Study  Board  on  Regional  Effects  of  Government 
Procurement  and  Related  Policies,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  December  1967. 
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are  a  small  portion  of  Federal  expenditures.   These  somewhat  regional 
programs  differ  to  some  degree  from  each  other  in  the  types  of  areas 
they  favor,  but  this  is  not  always  out  of  inconsistency.   Rather,  in 
some  cases  they  complement  each  other  by  tackling  the  different  problems 
of  different  kinds  of  areas.   But  on  the  whole,  those  programs  directly 
intended  to  affect  geographic  distribution  are  small  by  comparison  with 
other  programs,  many  of  which  have  contradictory  distributions.   These 
other  programs  are  predicated  on  purposes  which  are  not  territorial, 
but  their  results  prove  not  to  be  random  across  the  national  landscape. 
They  concentrate  in  certain  kinds  of  areas,  and  therefore  the  explicit 
nonterritorial  purpose  carries  hidden  within  it  an  implicit  territorial 
policy.   Further,  direct  Federal  expenditure   is  only  one  type  of  Federal 
action  that  carries  implicit  territorial  policies,  and  not  necessarily 
the  most  important. 

Aside  from  direct  forms  of  Federal  assistance  for  development, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  semidirect  and  implicit  forms  in  such  areas 
as  transportation  and  communication,  conservation,  agriculture, 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  and  others.   These  programs  often  affect 
regional  development  without  having  that  specific  intent. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  have  argued  that  our  society  and  economy  are  a  highly  inter- 
connected system,  of  which  the  geographic  distribution  of  population 
and  economic  activities  is  only  one  aspect.   Direct  policies  to  modify 
this  geographic  distribution  have  been  generally  ineffective  and  some- 
times counterproductive  because  they  have  underestimated  or  misjudged 
the  connections  among  elements  of  the  system  along  dimensions  other 
than  the  geographic.   Conversely,  many  policies  and  public  actions  whose 
main  thrust  is  not  territorial  turn  out  to  have  strong  geographic 
consequences  which  are  normally  not  considered.   From  the  point  of 
view  of  distribution,  these  are  "implicit  policies." 

In  the  case  of  direct  and  semidirect  policies,  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  increasing  coordination  of  programs  and  clarification  of 
objectives.   Substantial  efforts  in  this  direction  are  being  made, 
including  the  formation  of  the  President's  Domestic  Council,  the 
formation  of  Regional  Commissions,  the  redesign  of  Federal  administrative 
districts  to  increase  the  congruence  among  them,  efforts  to  make  Federal 
agencies  more  cooperative  with  each  other,  with  local  agencies  and  with 
the  public. 

But  in  the  case  of  implicit  policies  it  is  neither  realistic  nor 
desirable  to  force  them  into  formal  regional  coordination.   The 
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geographic  distribution  of  consequences  is  only  one  consideration  for 
these,  and  usually  not  the  main  one.   Geographic  distribution  cannot 
be  the  unifying  theme  of  all  national  policies.  What  seems  possible 
is  to  improve  the  level  of  awareness  by  the  public  and  policymakers 
of  the  geographic  consequences  of  actions  which  are  not  primarily 
geographic  in  intent. 

In  practice,  this  function  has  been  carried  on  largely  by  Congress, 
which  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  geographic  representation.  Many 
of  the  instances  of  implicit  policies  which  served  as  illustrations  in 
the  pages  above  were  in  fact  shaped  by  geographic  interests  in  the 
process  of  their  formulation.   Yet  this  has  been  too  often  done  on  the 
basis  of  shifting  political  alliances,  short-sighted  perceptions  of 
interest,  and  not  uncommonly  with  an  incorrect  understanding  of 
consequences . 

Title  VII  of  the  National  Housing  Act  directs  the  President,  using 
the  capacity  of  the  Domestic  Council  to  gather  and  analyze  information, 
to  present  to  Congress  every  other  year  beginning  in  1972  a  Report  on 
Urban  Growth.   The  language  of  the  Act  suggests  that  this  report  would 
focus  primarily  on  direct  policies.   This  seems  appropriate  in  that 
the  President,  as  Chief  Executive,  presides  over  the  diverse  direct 
programs  and  is  responsible  for  their  appropriateness,  effectiveness, 
and  coordination. 

Yet  we  have  noted  the  special  relation  of  a  territorially  organized 
Congress  to  implicit  territorial  policies.   It  would  appear  useful  to 
have  an  agency  less  directly  linked  with  the  executive  branch  which 
could  report  directly  and  frequently  to  the  Executive,  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  public  on  territorial  problems  and  on  the  implicit  territorial 
consequences  of  diverse  national  policies.   This  would  include 
analysis  of  proposed  policy  and  pending  legislation  of  regulatory 
commission  decisions,  and  of  administrative  practices  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  existing  legislation.   It  would  also  include  longer  range 
studies  of  the  consequences  of  long-standing  policies  and  of  emerging 
problems,  and  surveys  of  public  preferences  and  perceptions  of  problems, 
including  the  canvassing  of  preferences  and  opinions  of  diverse 
citizen  groups  and  public  agencies.   This  agency  would  emphasize 
implicit  policies   and  thus  complement  the  President's  Report  on  Urban 
Growth . 

Although  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency  might  take  many 
forms,  from  a  division  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  an 
expansion  of  the  role  of  the  Urban  Institute,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
under  Section  703(c)  of  the  Housing  Act,  the  President  is  empowered 
to  establish  an  advisory  board,  composed  of  scholars  and  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials,  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Report  on  Urban  Growth  and  any  supplementary  reports.   Such  an  advisory 
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board,  if  established  on  a  permanent  basis  and  supported  by  a  permanent 
staff,  might  be  able  to  perform  the  indicative  functions  of  analysis 
of  problems  and  of  the  consequences  of  policy.   It  is  clearly 
important  that  the  funding  of  this  agency  be  general  and  long  range, 
since  its  purposes  are  evaluative  and  its  functions  may  at  times  be 
those  of  criticism.   Obviously,  such  an  agency  could  not  maintain 
its  integrity  if  dependent  on  grants  and  contracts  which  thrust  it 
into  a  client  relationship. 

The  beginning  of  this  paper  stressed  that  our  present  understanding 
is  poor  with  respect  to  ongoing  processes,  to  the  definition  of  problems 
and  of  policy  objectives,  and  to  the  consequences  of  diverse  public 
actions  and  policies.   Under  these  circumstances,  mechanisms  to  facili- 
tate the  process  of  social  learning  are  urgently  needed  rather  than 
master  plans.   The  proposed  agency  would  aid  this  learning  process, 
both  directly  and  by  stimulating  a  new  awareness  of  territorial  issues 
throughout  government  and  society. 
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REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  STRUCTURES 
AND  RELATIONSHIPS 


CHANGES  IN  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION,  EMPLOYMENT, 
AND  IN -MIGRATION  IN  SUB-NATIONAL  ECONOMIES 

Performing     Battelle  Memorial  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   Institute  Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Dennis  Schiffel  Project  No.   99-7-13117 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  devise  a 
means  through  which  refined  techniques  for  estimating  local  labor  supply 
responses  would  be  available  for  local  planning  efforts.   The  objective 
was  to  improve  estimates  of  the  changes  in  the  local  supply  of  labor 
in  accordance  with  the  demographic  characteristics  of  persons  employed, 
unemployed,  and  in  the  labor  force  consequent  upon  simulated  shifts  in 
economic  activity  within  subnational  economies.   In  developing  a 
technique  through  which  estimates  of  these  variations  might  be  readily 
approximated,  the  intention  was  to  devise  a  tool  which  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  use  and  would  enable  planners  at  the  local,  State, 
and  national  levels  to  improve  estimates  of  the  number  of  types  of 
jobs  required  to  reduce  areal  unemployment  to  a  given  level. 

Results:   The  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  carried  out  a  two-stage  analysis 
of  labor  market  behavior  in  order  to  develop  a  model  upon  which  to  base 
the  final  product.   This  is  a  computer  program  through  which  areal 
estimates  of  labor  supply  response  for  selected  groups  may  be  approximated 
for  single-county  labor  markets. 

The  analysis  first  examined  the  effects  of  chosen  demographic 
attributes  on  labor  force  participation,  employment,  and  inmigration 
using  a  special  tabulation  from  the  1960  Census  of  Population.   The 
demographic  analysis  of  the  first  stage  used  the  Automatic  Interaction 
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Detector  (AID)  program  to  distinguish  those  demographic  attributes  and 
their  levels  which  led  to  significantly  different  labor  force  partici- 
pation rates,  employment  rates,  and  migration  rates.   The  second  stage 
of  the  analysis  was  a  cross-section  regression  analysis  of  the  effects 
of  area  job  opportunities  on  these  types  of  behavior  for  the  classes 
of  people  with  the  demographic  characteristics  selected  in  the  first 
stage.   This  yielded  estimates  for  the  influence  of  job  opportunities 
on  employment  and  on  the  decision  of  each  demographic  group  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  labor  force. 

The  study  led  to  the  construction  of  a  computer  program  through  which 
presumptive  expectations,  or  simulated  employment  changes,  may  be 
used  to  produce  estimates  of  changes  in  level  and  rate  of  labor  force 
participation  and  related  measures  for  13  groups  classified  by  age, 
sex,  and  educational  attainment.   This  program  consists  of  a  demographic 
population  projection  routine --aging  the  population,  computing  schooling, 
and  adjusting  for  outmigration  and  deaths—and  an  economic  model  based 
on  responses  to  job  opportunities.   The  program  requires  estimates  of 
the  total  jobs  available,  the  demographic  composition  of  the  county,  and 
estimates  of  the  number  of  jobs  by  industry. 

The  final  report  titled   "Changes  in  Labor  Force  Participation,  Employment, 
and  In-Migration  in  Sub-National  Economies,"  contains  a  description  of 
the  methodology  and  a  listing  of  the  computer  program.   A  comparison 
of  estimates  emerging  from  using  this  model  with  actual  values  and  other 
estimating  techniques  is  now  being  carried  out  within  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

Status:   Final  report  received  August  1972. 
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STUDIES  IN  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Performing     University  of  California,  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   Berkeley  Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:  William  Alonso  Project  No.   99-7-13106.2 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  research  continues  previously  supported 
work  by  Professor  Alonso  into  the  issues  of  patterns,  problems,  and 
policies  of  national  urbanization  and  regional  development.   The  studies 
in  this  program  deal  with  the  theory  and  experience  of  growth  poles, 
patterns  of  migration,  issues  concerning  city  size,  and  the  relations 
of  the  depressed  hinterlands  to  systems  of  urban  centers. 

The  present  effort  is  devoted  to  the  completion  of  a  model  of  the 
U.  S.  metropolitan  area  system,  employing  it  to  project  growth  trends 
and  test  policy  alternatives  such  as  maximizing  personal  income, 
minimizing  interregional  difference,  and  the  types  and  amounts  of  subsidy 
needed  to  sustain  growth  in  lagging  regions.   The  principal  output, 
shortly  expected,  will  be  a  book-length  monograph  presenting  the  logic 
of  the  model,  the  empirical  calibration,  and  migration,  population,  and 
per  capita  income  projections  for  U,  S.  metropolitan  areas  to  the  year 
2000  by  5-year  intervals. 

Current  Developments:   The  body  of  migration  data  used  in  the  study 
has  been  extended  from  measurements  of  migration  among  the  100  largest 
metropolitan  areas   to  500  standard  economic  areas.   Additional  work 
on  these  data  elicited  the  directional  flows  to  and  from  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  for  each  metropolitan  area,  and  an  approximation  of  the 
destinations  of  foreign  migrants. 
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Professor  Alonso  presented  a  paper  on  this  work  entitled  "Policy 
Implications  of  Intermetropolitan  Migration  Flows,"  available  fr< 
this  office  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Regional  Economic  Development 
Research  Conference,  April  19,  1972.   In  addition  the  office  has 
received  a  paper  from  him  entitled  "Problems,  Purposes,  and  Implicit 
Policies  for  a  National  Strategy  of  Urbanization."  This  paper  is  abstracted 
in  this  issue  of  Thei  Research  Review. 

Status:   This  project  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  April  1973. 
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NEW  STRATEGIC  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Performing     University  of  California,    Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 
Organization:   Berkeley  Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Stephen  Cohen  Project  No.   99-7-13255 

Objectives  and  Procedures:   The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  construct 
a  conceptual  and  analytic  framework  within  which  the  policy  implications 
of  impending  structural  changes  in  the  economy  can  be  investigated.   A 
major  area  of  inquiry  is  the  shift  in  the  source  of  new  jobs  from 
manufacturing  to  services,  and  what  this  demand  for  services  in  turn 
portends  for  the  tax  structure  and  for  the  spatial  distribution  of 
development.   The  intent  is  to  examine  the  need  for  institutional 
infrastructure  to  aid  lagging  economic  areas,  and  the  possibilities  of 
developing  such  infrastructure.   The  output  of  the  project  will  be  a 
set  of  papers  reassessing  development  strategies  in  light  of  the 
implications  of  long-term  structural  changes.   The  final  report  will 
contain  policy  and  program  recommendations  to  aid  lagging  regions 
based  on  these  findings . 

Current  Developments:   During  the  first  few  months  of  this  grant,  the 
major  effort  has  been  devoted  to  developing  the  overall  framework 
within  which  specific  problems  can  be  explored.   In  the  first  quarterly 
report  a  general  model  is  developed  which  traces  the  tax  and  public 
sector  employment  implications  of  a  government  policy  to  maintain 
full  employment  under  conditions  of  a  stagnating  private  sector. 

Status:   This  project  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  June  1973. 
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RESEARCH  IN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESSES  AND  POLICIES 

Performing      The  University  of  Chicago    Monitoring  EDA  -  Office  of 
Organization:   Center  for  Urban  Studies     Agency:     Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Brian  Jc  L.  Berry  Project  No.   99-7-13010.3 

Objectives  and  Procedures:  This  study  by  the  Center  for  Urban  Studies 
is  designed  to  utilize  the  1970  census  data  for  bringing  up  to  date 
the  national  definition  of  the  U.  S.  urban  hierarchy,  urban  gradients 
and  growth  centers,  materials  on  urban  structure,  and  areas  of  urban 
influence.   It  is  also  designed  to  complete  a  previously  initiated 
study  of  industrial  decentralization  potentials.   The  first  task 
updates  Professor  Berry's  work  for  the  U„  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
map  out  the  labor  markets  of  cities  in  the  U.  S.   The  second  task 
will  document  the  nature,  extent,  and  implications  for  peripheral  and 
small  town  industrialization  of  industrial  diffusion  trends  in  the 
U.  S.,  1960-1970,  and  will  also  attempt  to  explain  what  happened  and 
formalize  a  model  replicating  the  process. 

The  adequacy  of  the  study  of  growth  potentials  of  urban  places  described 
in  the  first  task  above  will  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  requisite 
socioeconomic  data  for  the  period  1960-1970  have  not  yet  been  provided 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  from  the  1970  census.   Clearly,  the 
completeness  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  on  influence  and  spread 
effects  of  urban  places  must  be  predicated  upon  the  availability  and 
incorporation  of  such  data  into  the  hierarchical  system  if  a  national 
growth  center  framework  is  to  be  useful  in  the  years  ahead.   Similarly, 
the  work  accomplished  in  the  initiated  study  is  only  a  beginning,  but 
it  is  clear  that  a  systematic  study  of  industrial  diffusion  potentials 
can  be  a  powerful  supplement  to  laying  out  a  nationwide  system  of 
growth  centers . 

Current  Developments:   In  the  last  issue  of  The  Research  Review,  it 
was  reported  that  three  tasks  have  been  completed:   an  analysis  of 
the  relationships  between  migration,  income,  and  employment  opportunity 
in  the  U.  S.  1950-1960;  a  study  of  the  multiplier  effects  of  employment 
expansion  on  regional  income,  examining  such  issues  as  the  source  and 
stability  of  growth;  and  a  study  describing  the  influence  of  each  urban 
center  that  exerts  spread  effects  upon  its  hinterlands  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  effects  of  location  and  size  on  the  growth  prospects  of 
potential  growth  centers. 
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Subsequently,  the  following  tasks  have  been  accomplished: 

1.  Work  on  cities  in  the  urban  hierarchy  has  been  extended  and 
is  now  organized  by  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  of  the  U„  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  within 
area  by  both  position  in  the  hierarchy  and  according  to 
whether  the  places  lie  within  or  beyond  the  labor  market 
sphere  of  the  central  metropolitan  area. 

2.  Except  for  ten  States  where  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  data 
are  yet  to  be  forthcoming,  the  study  of  changing  gradients 
of  urban  influences  has  been  completed.   Urban  places 
have  been  identified  as  to  whether  their  levels  of  welfare 
are  merely  consistent  with  their  hierarchical  status  or 
whether  they  develop  an  independent  gradient  of  influence 
and  have  displayed  a  greater  than  expected  change  as  a 
center  of  spatial  organization  in  the  past  decade. 

3.  Drs.  Brian  Berry  and  Yehoshua  Cohen  have  completed  the  analysis  of 
industrial  diffusion  and  decentralization? and  a  manuscript 

is  expected  shortly.   In  addition,  the  studies  "Diffusion 
of  an  Innovation  in  an  Urban  System"  by  Yehoshua  Cohen 
and  "A  Rationale  for  Persistent  Low  Incomes  in  Small  Urban 
Areas"  by  Donald  Jones  have  been  received. 

Status:   This  project  was  funded  to  October  1972. 
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ECONOMIC  COSTS  OF  SPATIAL  ALTERNATIVES  IN  GROWTH 

Performing     The  University  of  Chicago    Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 
Organization:   Center  for  Urban  Studies     Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:  George  S.  Tolley  Project  No.   99-7-13221 


Objectives  and  Procedures:  This  research  effort  is  a  theoretical  and 
empirical  economic  analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative 
spatial  patterns  of  economic  and  population  changes.   The  study  is 
related  to  the  expressed  needs  to  formulate  a  national  growth  policy. 
Areas  that  are  being  considered  include:   the  fostering  of  growth 
of  low-income  lagging  regions;  curbing  of  growth  of  large  cities  insofar 
as  they  become  uneconomic  and  sites  of  social  ills  due  to  their  size 
and  density;  the  spreading  out  of  economic  activities  to  reduce 
environmental  damage;  and  the  preservation  of  the  advantages  of  small 
town  life. 

Current  Developments:   A  study  has  been  received  which  describes  how 
economic  analyses  can  be  used  more  fully  to  evaluate  population 
distribution  policy  questions.   After  dealing  briefly  with  the  rationale 
for  the  existence  of  cities  of  varying  size,  the  inquiry  considers 
possible  reasons  for  attempting  to  influence  where  people  live.   The 
reasons  considered  are  market  and  institutional  externalities,  nonpriced 
goods,  and  national  public  goods.   Quantitative  approaches  to  the 
evaluation  of  policies  are  suggested  and  illustrated  with  numerical 
examples  that  suggest  how  to  evaluate  efforts  to  disperse  economic 
activities  to  areas  outside  the  Nation's  larger  cities. 

Based  on  this  overview,  six  additional  papers  have  been  received  which 
consider  particular  aspects  of  city  size.  Two  papers  are  concerned 
with  the  development  of  general  conceptual  frameworks  within  which 
the  overall  costs  of  production  in  cities  of  different  sizes  could  be 
evaluated.   The  purpose  of  these  papers  is  to  suggest  methods  of 
testing  for  a  nonoptimal  distribution  of  city  sizes.   An  empirical 
paper  attempts  to  determine  if  there  are  significant  economies  of 
scale  associated  with  the  production  of  traded  goods  in  a  cross-sectional 
analysis  of  ten  industries  using  a  sample  of  39  metropolitan  areas. 

The  environmental  effects  of  cities  and  their  relationship  to  national 
growth  policies  is  discussed  in  a  paper  presented  by  George  Tolley 
at  the  Regional  Economic  Development  Research  Conference  in  April  1972. 
A  review  of  externality  concepts  and  measures  is  followed  by  sections 
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on  specific  externalities.   In  these  sections  theoretical  frameworks 
and  order  of  magnitude  estimates  are  given  for  externalities  associated 
with  changes  in  density,  congestion, and  pollution. 

Status;   The  final  report  is  expected  by  the  end  of  1972. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  IMPACT  OF  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  ON  MINORITY  GROUPS 

Performing     The  Florida  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   State  University  Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   James  Gwartney  Project  No.   99-7-13256 

Objectives  and  Procedures:   Under  this  grant,  two  related  hypotheses 
regarding  changes  in  the  economic  status  of  nonwhite  minorities  will 
be  investigated:   (1)  that  their  economic  status  improved  relative 
to  whites  during  the  1960 's,  and  (2)  that  this  status  is  significantly 
affected  by  the  growth  patterns  and  characteristics  of  a  region  or 
area.   The  project  is  divided  into  three  principal  areas  of  research: 
(A)  Analysis  of  economic  factors  that  influence  changes  in  the 
economic  status  of  specific  minorities,  (B)  role  of  economic  growth 
as  a  source  of  improving  employment  and  business  opportunities  for 
specific  minorities,  and  (C)  determinants  of  business  development 
for  specific  minorities. 

A  body  of  information  showing  changes  over  the  1950  and  1960  decades 
in  income,  occupational  mix,  education  and  training  levels,  and 
employment  experience  will  be  developed.  These  data  will  be  disaggre- 
gated on  a  small  area  geographic  basis  in  order  to  show  the  relation- 
ship between  changes  in  economic  status  of  nonwhite  minorities  and 
fast-  or  slow-growing  areas,  size  of  region,  rate  of  economic  expan- 
sion, occupational  and  industrial  structure,  and  migration  patterns. 
EDA  growth  centers  will  be  examined  with  respect  to  their  ability  to 
absorb  numbers  of  minority  persons.   Economic  growth  as  a  source  of 
improving  business  opportunities  for  minorities  will  also  be  investi- 
gated.  The  study  will  utilize  1970  fourth  count  census  data.   These 
data  will  permit  a  detailed  analysis  of  nonblack  minorities  including 
Mexican-Americans,  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Orientals,  at  the  same 
level  of  detail  that  formerly  had  been  available  only  for  blacks. 

Current  Developments:   In  the  initial  period  of  the  grant,  major 
effort  has  been  devoted  to  organizing  the  work  into  six  tasks: 
(1)  determinants  of  change  in  income  levels;  (2)  differences  in 
economic  status;  (3)  white-nonwhite  educational  gap;  (4)  economic 
growth  and  employment  opportunities;  (5)  city  size  and  employment 
opportunities;  and  (6)  minority  business  development.  Work  has 
proceeded  on  formulating  a  set  of  concepts  appropriate  to  these  tasks, 
and  assembling  and  documenting  the  data  base  files.   Problems  encountered 
in  data  comparability  and  consistency  over  time  are  being  worked 
out.   For  data  which  are  not  included  in  the  census  of  population  or 
the  census  of  housing,  a  separate  retrieval  system  has  been  developed 
for  use  when  it  is  necessary  to  merge  data  files,  or  perform  any  of  a 
number  of  separate  selective  retrievals  on  the  data  base. 
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Two  background  manuscripts  have  been  received;  both  are  by 
James  Gwartney  and  John  Chang.   In  the  first,  entitled  "The  Economic 
Status  of  Urban  Minorities1,1  the  economic  welfare  of  several  groups, 
Negroes,  Mexican-Americans,  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  Japanese,  and 
Chinese, is  examined  relative  to  urban  whites.   Cross-sectional  data 
from  the  1960  census  are  fitted  to  a  model  in  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  position  of  these  groups.   The  results  of  the  regressions  lead 
the  authors  to  conclude  that  Japanese-  and  Chinese -Americans  are  at 
parity,  where  parity  is  defined  as  an  insignificantly  different 
economic  status  from  majority  whites.   Negroes  and  Indians  have  the 
lowest  economic  status.   Income  differentials  between  native-  and 
foreign -born  Puerto  Ricans  and  Mexican -Americans  can  close  the  income 
gap  with  respect  to  their  native-born  counterparts  by  means  of  higher 
educational  attainment  and  mastery  of  English. 

In  the  second  paper,  entitled  "The  Economic  Status  of  Urban  Mexican- 
Americans,"  Gwartney  and  Chang  contrast  the  economic  welfare  of 
urban  Spanish-Americans  relative  to  Negroes  and  whites  over  the  1960 
decade.   The  authors  use  the  1970  census  data  and  concentrate  their 
analysis  on  the  five  Southwestern  States  where  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  Spanish -Americans  of  Mexican  descent  reside.   Applying 
the  same  methodological  approach  as  in  the  first  manuscript, 
the  authors  conclude  that  in  1970  the  overall  economic  status  of  urban 
Mexican -Americans  was  higher  than  that  of  Negroes,  but  lower  than  that 
of  whites.  Median  income  was  approximately  80  percent  that  of  whites. 
Labor  force  participation  rates  of  Mexican -American  urban  females  were 
considerably  lower  than  the  corresponding  rates  for  Negroes  and  whites. 
The  rate  for  urban  males  was  significantly  higher  than  for  Negroes  and 
similar  to  that  for  majority  whites.   This  division  of  employment 
responsibility  would  suggest  that  the  family  structure  of  the  urban 
Mexican -American  is  "male  dominated." 

Status;   This  grant  which  began  in  June  1972  is  funded  through  June  1974, 
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LINKAGES  BETWEEN  SMALL  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  AND  THEIR  HINTERLANDS 
WITH  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  POLICIES 


Performing 
Organization: 


The  George  Washington 
University 
Washington,  D„  C. 


Monitoring 
Agency: 


EDA  -  Office  of 
Economic  Research 


Principal 
Investigator: 


Charles  T.  Stewart 


Project  No.   99-7-13206 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  study  is  designed  to  provide  EDA  with 
a  quantative  analysis  of  the  magnitude  of  the  linkage  between  small 
SMSA's  (growth  centers)  and  their  hinterlands.   Recent  empirical 
evidence  is  used  to  determine  whether  regional  growth  centers  can 
alleviate  the  problems  of  large  metropolitan  area  congestion  and  arrest 
the  depopulation  of  rural  areas.   The  results  will  prove  valuable  in 
formulating  EDA  strategy  on  the  location  of  growth  centers. 

Specifically,  the  spatial  dimensions  of  economic  growth  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  the  50,000  to  250,000  population  range  are  examined. 
Eighty-six  Rand-McNally  Basic  Trading  Areas  are  classified  by  growth 
rates  in  population,  employment,  per  capita  income,  and  industry 
sectors.   Commuting,  migration,  and  trading  patterns  are  examined  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  linkages  exist  between  these  centers 
and  their  surrounding  counties. 

The  substance  of  the  study  is  presented  in  a  set  of  eight  regression 
equations  with  explanations  for  the  dependent  and  independent  variables, 

Status:   The  report  has  been  completed  and  is  now  under  review  by  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Research. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  JOURNEY -TO -WORK  COMMUTING  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  LOW-INCOME  AREAS  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 


Performing     University  of 
Organization:   Georgia 


Monitoring 
Agency: 


EDA  -  Office  of 
Economic  Research 


Principal 
Investigators: 


Charles  F.  Floyd 
and  Ray  Grimes 


Project  No.   99-7-13183 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  study  will  examine  the  role  of 
commuting- to-work  as  a  determinant  of  the  economic  growth  of  small 
outlying  areas   and  its  relevance  to  regional  developmental  policy 
planning.   A  major  objective  of  the  study  is  to  suggest  the  policy 
implications  of  alternative  development  decisions  for  the  economic 
growth  of  low-income  areas  in  the  context  of  a  better  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  transportation,  housing  supply,  and  social  services 
to  the  income  flow  into  small  areas  by  commuters. 

The  volume  of  income  flows  from  urbanized  places  to  the  surrounding 
less -developed,  low-income  areas  (counties)  will  be  identified  and 
measured  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  income -generating  role  of  the 
"growth"  center.   As  employment  opportunities  are  created  in  the 
growth  center,  the  degree  to  which  these  jobs  are  filled  by  residents 
of  outlying  areas  determines,  of  course,  the  immediate  impact  of  the 
expansion  on  the  surrounding  areas.   If,  over  time,  the  effect  is  a 
relocation- -a  confluence  of  the  workers  toward  their  place  of  employment 
(the  growth  center) --then  the  flows  to  the  outlying  areas  will  be 
diminished.   If,  however,  the  workers  establish  commuting  patterns, 
then  these  income  flows  become  permanent  income  injections  and  have  a 
long-run  multiplier  effect  in  the  low-income  area.   Further,  this 
study  will  investigate  the  extent  to  which  workers  view  commuting  as 
an  acceptable  substitute  for  migration, or  the  extent  to  which  it  is  a 
first  step  in  an  urbanization  process  leading  to  further  migration. 
Investigation  of  the  changes  in  commuting  patterns  over  time  to  provide 
better  explanations  of  the  reasons  for  their  present  form  may  also 
provide  a  basis  for  predicting  future  behavior  of  low-income  area  resi- 
dents . 

Current  Developments:   The  impact  of  journey- to-work  commuting  in 
effecting  successful  growth  center  strategy  has  been  studied  in  the 
Athens,  Georgia,  growth  center  area,  utilizing  data  from  employers, 
State  revenue  department,  and  Censuses  of  Population  for  1960  and  1970. 
Changes  in  journey-to-work  commuting  have  been  related  to  various 
socioeconomic  factors. 
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An  analysis  is  being  made  of  the  areal  impact  of  employment  buildup 
and  subsequent  employment  decline  at  Lockheed-Georgia  resulting  from 
the  C5  contract.   Records  made  available  by  Lockheed-Georgia  were 
utilized  for  the  study. 

Four  geographical  areas  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  modeling  the 
journey-to-work  behavior  in  low-income  areas  for  which  a  growth  center 
has  been  designated.   The  regions  were  delineated  on  the  basis  of  1960 
census  data  on  intercounty  commuting  flows.   The  growth  centers  of  the 
regions  selected  for  study  are  Columbus,  Macon,  and  Athens,  Georgia, 
and  Springfield,  Missouri. 

The  models  estimated  were  a  simplified  gravity  interaction  model,  an 
interaction  model  incorporating  intervening  opportunities,  and  a  single 
equation,  multivariate  relationship,  with  economic  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  area  as  explanatory  variables.   The  latter  model 
is  being  utilized  to  project  1970  intercounty  commuting  patterns  for 
comparison  with  preliminary  1970  census  data. 

Status:   Final  reports  are  expected  by  the  end  of  1972. 
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PROGRAM  ON  REGIONAL  AND  URBAN  ECONOMICS 

Performing  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   Harvard  University  Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   John  Kain  Project  No.   99-7-13251 

Objectives  and  Procedures:   Harvard  University's  Program  on  Regional 
and  Urban  Economics  (PRUE)  has  been  supported  by  EDA  for  6  years. 
During  this  period,  work  has  been  performed  on  nearly  all  aspects 
of  regional  and  urban  economic  problems  and  policies.   Areas  of 
investigation  have  included  North-to-South  migration,  interregional 
and  intrametropolitan  industry  location,  regional  capital  markets  and 
institutions,  ghetto  development  programs  and  policies,  and  elements 
of  national  growth  strategies,  including  estimates  of  the  regional 
effects  of  income  transfers  inherent  in  the  various  Family  Assistance 
Plan  proposals.   The  survey  text  recently  published  by  the  Harvard 
Press  on  regional  economics,  Essays  in  Regional  Economics,  contains 
several  contributions  from  these  areas  of  research. 

The  research  program  of  the  grant  is  designed  to  provide  EDA  with  a 
set  of  studies  which  would  aid  in  formulating  and  underscoring  economic 
development  priorities,  especially  with  respect  to  a  national  growth 
policy,  a  migration  policy,  and  strategies  for  rural,  urban  metropoli- 
tan, and  central  city  economic  development. 

The  areas  of  research  for  this  year  include  the  following: 

(1)  Development  of  a  geographically  disaggregated  economic  model 
which  will  be  used  in  estimating  the  redistributive  effects  associated 
with  changes  in  economic  policy.   The  research  will  concentrate  on 
the  determinants  of  the  regional  supply  of  output  and  will  emphasize 
cost  and  supply  availability  constraints  as  influences  on  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  new  investment  and  employment  opportunities.   A 
further  objective  of  this  research  is  the  development  of  a  model  of 
the  South 's  economy.   The  model  will  provide  an  analytic  framework 
for  exploring  alternative  development  strategies  and  testing  the 
impact  of  major  Federal  programs  on  regional  employment  and  income. 

(2)  Analysis  of  the  motivations  behind  the  decision  to  migrate  and  the 
impact  that  such  moves  have  on  population  at  the  origin  and  destination. 
The  relationships  between  occupational  and  geographical  mobility, 

the  impact  of  migration  on  rural  areas,  and  on  urban  areas  will  be 
examined.   (3)  Investigation  of  the  relationships  between  rapid  overall 
regional  growth,  balanced  or  unbalanced,  and  the  distribution  of  income. 
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State  policy  measures  in  stimulating  growth  in  per  capita  income,  the 
relationship  between  growth  patterns  and  income  distribution  within 
the  State,  and  how  imperfections  in  the  labor  market  can  constrain 
regional  growth,  will  be  examined.   (4)  Analyses  of  the  nature  of  the 
dual  labor  market  and  policies  and  programs  that  could  be  implemented 
to  improve  the  status  of  the  black  worker.   The  experience  of  the 
Detroit  Labor  Market  will  be  studied.   (5)  Completion  of  a  study  of 
Canadian  experience  in  providing  subsidies  to  firms  in  distressed 
areas.   (6)  Completion  of  an  analysis  of  residential  choices  and  ways 
in  which  these  choices,  both  of  location  and  residential  density,  are 
influenced  by  household  characteristics,  workplace  location,  housing 
prices,  and  the  household's  value  of  time  spent  in  commuting. 

The  training  component  of  the  program  has  resulted  in  fifteen  completed 
doctoral  dissertations.   In  addition,  there  are  26  Ph.D.  candidates 
who  have  successfully  defended  the  fields  of  regional  and  urban 
economics  or  are  doing  thesis  research  in  these  fields.   Enrollment  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  had  totaled  nearly  450  students. 

Current  Developments;   Results  of  research  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
related  to  the  general  grant  are  described  in  these  recently  received 
papers: 

In  "Home  Ownership  and  the  Wealth  Position  of  Black  and  White  Americans," 
Howard  Birnbaum  and  Rafael  Weston  provide  some  evidence  of  the  invest- 
ment behavior  of  blacks  relative  to  whites.   Using  1967  Survey  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (SEO)  data,  the  authors  present  tabulations  of 
various  wealth  categories  by  income  classes  to  provide  an  overview  of 
investment  behavior  by  race.   The  wealth  categories  are:   farm  and 
other  real  estate,  business  equity,  car  equity,  money,  bonds,  stocks, 
home  equity,  and  other,  i.e.  loans  to  others  and  unpaid  bills.   The 
analysis  indicates  that  blacks  and  whites  follow  fundamentally  different 
patterns  of  investment.   At  the  same  level  of  both  income  and  wealth, 
blacks  consistently  invest  more  in  consumer  durables,  especially  housing, 
than  do  whites.   In  fact,  the  authors  emphasize  that  72  per  cent  of  all 
black  wealth  is  held  in  home  equity,  while  whites  invest  only  35  per 
cent  of  their  wealth  there.   Four  sets  of  equations  are  used  to  explain 
this  black  investment  phenomenon.  While  the  authors  admit  that  their 
findings  are  tentative,  they  suggest  that  the  investment  differences  are 
not  solely  due  to  the  income  and  wealth  positions  of  blacks.   Rather, 
they  conclude,  the  investment  differences  with  black  "overinvestment" 
in  housing,  relative  to  whites,  may  be  due  to  a  smaller  set  of  invest- 
ment opportunities  which  have  been  institutionally  fostered  by  an 
information  gap  created  by  the  forces  of  discrimination.   An  appendix 
describes  the  data  source  and  the  SEO  sample. 
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"The  Comparative  Costs  of  Location  of  Manufacturing  Firms  in  Urban 
Areas:   A  Boston  Case  Study"  by  Andrew  M.  Hamer  is  concerned  with 
examining  the  differences  in  location  costs  between  central  cities 
and  suburbs  of  urban  areas  that  share  Boston's  characteristics.   The 
author  claims  that  the  pursuit  of  cost  minimization  by  a  wide  range 
of  manufacturing  firms  involves  very  few  factors  of  production  and 
favors  suburban  location. 

The  paper  extends  the  logic  of  earlier  work  on  the  prototype  19th 
century  urban  area.   For  purposes  of  analysis  the  following  are  assumed: 
(1)  The  transformation  has  created  a  location  decision  framework  where 
intra-urban  transportation  cost  differentials  have  been  largely  voided 
by  the  heavy  reliance  by  manufacturing  firms  on  highways  and  on  servicing 
markets  which  are  distant  relative  to  intra-urban  travel.   (2)  Capital 
is  mobile.   (3)  Labor  is  available  at  roughly  the  same  wage  at  any 
particular  job  location  within  the  metropolitan  area.   (4)  Except  for 
some  specialized  firms,  business  services  and  intermediate  products 
acquired  within  the  urban  area  are  available  at  the  same  price  levels. 
(5)  Building  codes  and  building  material  costs  do  not  vary  over  the 
region.   (6)  The  substitution  possibilities  between  multilevel  and 
single-story  structures  are  limited  because  the  costlier  multilevel 

construction  tends  to  offset  the  savings  in  land  use  in  the  real  world 
situation  of  substantial  land  price  differentials  between  core  and 
suburbia. 

It  is  concluded  that  land  cost  variations  play  a  commanding  role  in 
manufacturing  location,  together  with  the  price  variation  in  the 
provision  of  government  services  to  the  firm.   Land  price  differentials 
exert  this  impact  when  the  cost  advantages  of  the  core  for  most 
manufacturing  firms  have  been  largely  eliminated.   There  remain  in 
the  core  a  number  of  competing  users  of  land  who  are  forced  to  bid  for 
a  small  amount  of  vacant  land.   The  resulting  land  cost  differentials, 
incorporated  into  gross  rental  differentials  between  location  at  core 
and  suburban  industrial  parks,  prove  to  have  a  serious  impact  on  net 
operating  profits.   Additional  net  losses  of  central-city  employment 
are  contained  only  by  the  fact  that  many  core  firms  have  sunk  costs 
associated  with  earlier  decisions  to  locate  there.   The  view  presented 
in  this  paper  bears  not  only  on  the  behavior  of  individual  firms,  but 
also  on  forecasters  of  economic  behavior  who  place  manufacturing 
location  decisions  at  the  heart  of  events  that  have  a  decisive  effect 
on  urban  employment  and  residential  location  patterns. 

Two  papers  were  received  from  Nicholas  Tideman.   In  the  first, 
"Efficiency  in  Minority  Enterprise  Programs,"  he  describes  a  linkage 
process  deemed  essential  for  minority  business  enterprise  programs 
to  succeed.   The  process  involves  linking  a  person  or  organization 
that  provides  technical  assistance  (a  sponsor),  a  would-be  minority 
entrepreneur,  a  business  idea,  and  a  financier,  with  government  sub- 
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sidies  preferably  in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees.   These  guarantees 
provide  the  incentive  to  induce  financiers  to  take  risks  on  new  minority- 
run  firms.   They  would  cover  a  substantial  portion  of  their  losses 
as  well  as  the  expense  in  seeking  to  avoid  losses. 

In  "Minimum  Wages  and  Non-Metropolitan  Employment,"  Tideman  discusses 
some  evidence  that  changes  in  the  statutory  minimum  wage  have  a  different 
effect  upon  employment  in  metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitan  areas. 
Primary  attention  is  paid  to  the  lower  wage  characteristics  of  non- 
metropolitan  areas.   Brief  references  to  some  of  the  literature  concerning 
the  effects  of  minimum  wage  legislation  upon  employment  are  included. 

Two  additional  papers  were  also  received:   "Model  Specification,  Use 
of  Aggregate  Data,  and  the  Ecological  Correlation  Fallacy"  by 
Eric  A.  Hanushek,  John  E.  Jackson, and  John  F.  Kain,  and  "Two  Views  of 
Urban  Dynamics"  by  Gregory  K.  Ingram  and  John  F.  Kain.   The  first  paper 
deals  with  the  appropriate  use  of  aggregate  data  in  the  behavioral 
analysis.   The  second  presents  two  reviews  of  Jay  W.  Forrester's 
Urban  Dynamics  that  were  previously  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  (May  1970)  and  Fortune  (November  1969) . 

Continuing  progress  over  the  past  year  has  been  made  towards  completing 
a  number  of  other  studies  undertaken.   Included  are  the  following: 

1.  Draft  of  an  analysis  of  the  dynamics  of  industrial 
location  of  selected  manufacturing  industries  within 
the  Boston  metropolitan  area,  including  attention  to 
the  effects  of  location  on  the  spatial  structure  of 
the  metropolitan  area. 

2.  Revision  of  estimates  of  regional  differences  in  the 
structure  of  economic  opportunities  and  the  returns 
to  education,  ability, and  experience. 

3.  Estimates  of  the  regional  income  effects  of  Family 
Assistance  Plan  proposals  on  aggregate  transfers  to 
large  cities  and  metropolitan  areas,  as  well  as  an 
assessment  of  their  impact  on  central- city  finances. 

4.  A  regional  input -output  table  for  Canada  has  been 
constructed,  and  estimates  of  the  regional  effects 

of  investment  in  manufacturing  have  been  completed  for 
incorporation  into  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Canadian  program  of  providing 
regional  development  subsidies  to  firms. 
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5.  Draft  of  an  analysis  of  the  aggregate  pattern  of  suburban- 
ization and  dispersal  within  metropolitan  regions  and  the 
density  of  residence  by  private  households. 

6.  Completion  of  data  collection  for  an  analysis  of  nonresi- 
dential land  uses  and  the  demand  and  supply  of  industrial 
land  as  a  determinant  of  industrial  location  in  Boston. 

Status;   This  project  has  been  funded  through  June  1973. 
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DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  URBAN  PROBLEM  AND  A  NATIONAL 
POLICY  FOR  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Performing     Massachusetts  Institute      Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 
Organization:  of  Technology  Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:  Lloyd  Rodwin  Project  No.   99-7-13158 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   To  provide  EDA  with  quantitative 
analyses  and  projections  of  the  evolution  of  the  urban  ghetto  economy 
within  the  framework  of  the  dimensions  of  the  urban  problem  and 
urban  growth  patterns . 

Highlights  of  Findings:   This  project  was  completed  in  March  1972 
with  the  submission  of  the  report, "Our  Large  Cities:   New  Light  on 
Their  Recent  Transformation;  Elements  of  a  Development  Strategy; 
and  a  Prototype  Program  for  Boston,"  by  Alexander  Ganz .   This  study, 
the  result  of  the  major  inquiry  initiated  under  the  grant  to  the 
Laboratory  for  Environmental  Studies  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  is  concerned  with  three  topics  on  urban  growth. 
Included  are:   (I)  New  evidence  of  recent  growth  of  large  cities; 
(II)  recent  transformation,  upgrading,  and  growth  of  the  economy 
of  the  city  of  Boston;  (III)  a  prototype  development  program  design 
for  large  cities  as  an  element  of  a  national  urban  growth  policy. 

The  study  views  cities  as  having  two  basic  roles--the  producer  role 
and  the  population  role.   As  producers  of  goods  and  services,  creators 
of  jobs  and  generators  of  income,  our  large  cities  have  been  expanding. 
As  places  of  resident  population,  they  have  been  declining. 

The  study  examines  our  twenty-nine  largest  cities  and  offers  evidence 
that  a  post-1960  transformation  and  growth  of  their  economies  has  taken 
place.   Growth  in  jobs  in  the  service  sectors,  increased  productivity 
levels,  structural  changes  in  industry,  and  the  office  boom  in  large 
measure  confirm  this. 

The  major  conclusions  are: 

I.  Large  Cities:   New  Directions,  New  Growth 

Between  1960-68,  the  Nation's  29  largest  cities  experienced 
important  growth  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  though  both 
population  and  employed  resident  labor  force  declined.   In  1968, 
production  in  these  cities  accounted  for  almost  one-third  of  the 
gross  national  product  and  two-thirds  of  total  output  in  their 
metropolitan  areas. 
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With  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  population,  the  29  largest 
cities  made  up  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  national  growth  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  in  the  1960's.  Measured  in  dollars  of 
constant  value,  at  1968  prices,  this  growth  represents  an  increment  of 
$74.0  billion  between  1960-68. 

Service  jobs  are  more  than  compensating  for  the  loss  in  manufacturing 
and  trade.   An  examination  of  eleven  cities,  between  1950  and  1967, 
reveals  that  though  they  lost  400,000  jobs  in  manufacturing  and  trade, 
they  gained  nearly  1.0  million  jobs  in  government,  business  and  personal 
services,  finance, and  insurance.   This  experience  was  shared  by 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Denver,  Minneapolis,  Newark,  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  Washington,  D„  C. 

Productivity  growth  is  credited  to  important  structural  changes.  New 
equipment,  new  processes,  and  new  enterprises  are  replacing  obsolescent 
ones.   As  a  consequence,  output  and  earned  income  are  rising.   In  a  few 
cities,  manufacturing  productivity  has  been  expanding  more  rapidly 
than  in  their  suburban  ring.   This  is  the  case  for  Boston,  Miami, 
New  Orleans,  San  Antonio,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and  Tampa.   In  the 
case  of  service  activities,  for  nearly  all  the  29  central  cities 
studied,  productivity  growth  was  more  rapid  than  in  the  suburban  rings. 

The  ratio  of  jobs  per  resident  labor  force  rose  from  1.4  in  1960  to 
1.6  in  1968.   This  suggests  an  expansion  in  the  size  of  the  in-commuter 
work  force. 

The  occupational  gains  of  Negro  workers  since  1960  have  been  notable, 
but  income  gains  of  nonwhites  between  1960  and  1965  were  limited, 
suggesting  that  the  occupational  advance  was  occurring  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  scale  of  the  higher  grade  occupations.   Since  1965  there  has 
been  a  narrowing  of  the  relative  gap  between  Negro  and  white  income  levels 
with  Negro  median  family  income  as  a  percent  of  white  rising.   The  gap 
in  dollar  terms  has  widened,  from  $3365  in  1965  to  $3577  in  1968. 

The  well-being  of  our  disadvantaged  citizens  can  be  enhanced  through 
an  added  margin  of  new  and  upgraded  jobs.   If  our  large  cities  can 
absorb  one-fourth  of  the  growth  in  jobs  in  their  metropolitan  areas 
(as  they  did  in  the  1960's),  and  increase  productivity  through  up- 
grading and  better  resource  utilization,  mainly  through  the  expansion 
of  service  activities,  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  experienced  in  the 
1960 's,  our  large  cities  could  account  for  an  important  share  (one- 
fourth)  of  the  increment  to  national  growth  during  the  decade. 
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Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  systems  are  geared  to  providing  municipal 
governments  with  revenue  and  aid  principally  in  accordance  with  their 
population  role.   The  prevailing  tax  systems  do  not  enable  cities  to 
adequately  tap  the  expanding  flow  of  income  generated  from  their 
growing  production  role  to  finance  critical  needs. 

With  little  net  new  residential  construction,  the  mainstay  of  the 
property  tax,  the  tax  base  of  large  cities  has  not  grown  significantly 
as  it  has  in  suburban  communities.   The  office  building  boom  and 
related  growth  in  service  activities  have  contributed . importantly 
to  job  creation  and  income  generation,  but  little  to  the  taxable 
property  base,  especially  with  the  widespread  use  of  tax  abatements. 

The  growth  in  jobs  and  the  dwindling  of  the  resident  labor  force  belies 
the  consensus  of  metropolitan  area  transportation  studies  of  the  1960 's 
These  studies  foresaw  a  fall  in  jobs  in  large  cities  and  a  decline 
in  job  in-commuting.   Current  transportation  planning  reflects  this 
bias. 

II.   Boston;   Revitalization  and  Growth 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  potential  role  of  a  large  city  in  the 
Nation's  future  and  as  a  guide  to  a  development  strategy,  the  author 
examines  Boston's  postwar  economic  revival. 

Production  of  goods  and  services  measured  in  real  terms,  in  dollars 
of  constant  value  at  1970  prices,  rose  by  $4.0  billion  between  1947- 
1967.  More  than  two-thirds  of  this,  $2.8  billion,  occurred  during  the 
1960 's.   In  1970,  Boston's  economy  generated  a  level  of  goods  and 
services  valued  at  $9.6  billion.   This  was  produced  by  516,000  workers. 

The  city  now  accounts  for  40  percent  of  all  metropolitan  area  jobs 
and  46  percent  of  the  output  of  goods  and  services. 

Growth  in  the  service  sector  has  been  a  phenomenon.   In  fact,  Boston 
can  now  boast  of  a  local,  regional, and  national  specialization  in 
service  activity.   The  value  of  output  between  1947-70,  measured  in 
1970  prices,  increased  144  percent,  while  the  ratio  of  service  activi- 
ties to  total  output  of  the  city  rose  from  two-fifths  to  three-fifths, 
and  the  ratio  of  service  to  total  employment  grew  from  one-third  to 
more  than  one-half.   During  the  1960 's,  the  city  gained  50,000  new 
office-type  jobs,  plus  an  addition  of  7.0  million  square  feet  of 
office  space  to  accommodate  the  growth. 

Recovery  in  employment  reflects  Boston's  economic  transformation.   The 
number  of  jobholders  went  from  519,000  in  1947  down  to  467,000  in 
1963  and  back  to  516,000  in  1970. 
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Investment  in  new  equipment  and  technology  made  it  possible  for 
Boston's  65,000  industrial  workers  to  expand  their  level  of  output 
by  15  percent  over  the  last  decade,  despite  a  loss  in  manufacturing 
jobs.   In  1970,  output  (net  value  added)  was  $1.25  billion.  Value 
added  per  worker  rose  from  $8,240  to  $14,600  over  the  20-year 
period,  1947-67. 

The  author  notes  that  there  are  still  imbalances  in  Boston's  revival. 
The  city  continues  to  lose  a  significant  number  of  manufacturing  jobs 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  assembling  land  for  industrial  expansion  at 
prices  competitive  with  suburban  areas,  yet  there  is  still  unutilized 
land  sufficient  to  attract  $300,000,000  net  new  investment.   There  is 
a  fiscal  squeeze   despite  a  larger  tax  effort  in  the  surrounding 
suburban  communities.   Public  capital  facilities  outlays  did  not 
increase  enough  in  the  1960 's  to  change  the  appearance  of  a  city  with 
handsome  new  office  buildings  surrounded  by  obsolescence,  neglect, 
and  decay.   Only  limited  progress  has  been  made  in  housing.   Urban 
renewal  is  mainly  in  its  demolition  phase,  with  the  construction  phase 
barely  begun. 

III.   Prototype  Development  Program  Design  for  Large  Cities 

Key  to  the  formulation  of  any  prototype  program  is  the  need  for 
systematic  analysis  and  projection  of  the  alternative  futures  of  the 
economy  of  the  city. 

A  range  of  alternative  targets  for  economic  development  expressed  in 
terms  of  growth  in  the  central-city  production  of  goods  and  services, 
employment  by  industry,  income  redistribution,  occupational  composi- 
tion of  the  labor  force,  reduction  of  unemployment  and  underemployment, 
and  upgrading  of  income  levels  should  be  established. 

Five  elements  essential  to  a  prototype  development  program  are  identified, 
Included  are  the  following:   (1)  extension  of  service  activities,  with 
related  job  and  income  growth;  (2)  recovery  of  a  margin  of  industrial 
jobs  through  development,  promotion,  and  aids  to  land  assembly  and 
financing;  (3)  correction  of  the  neglect  in  public  infrastructure 
facilities  investment  to  be  financed  through  Federal  revenue  sharing 
and  an  enlarged  State  and  local  tax  effort;  (4)  promotion  and 
development  of  housing  at  all  income  levels,  taking  advantage  of 
(a)  new  demand  created  by  an  overall  rise  in  personal  income,  (b) 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  which  are  already  accounting  for 
an  expanding  share  of  housing  production,  and  (c)  recent  favorable 
trends  in  interest  rates  and  the  availability  of  mortgage  money; 
(5)  upgrading  of  the  urban  ghetto  labor  through  growth  in  the  city's 
economy  and  more  appropriately  oriented  manpower  training  and  education 
programs . 
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This  program  should  be  placed  in  perspective  as  one  element  of  a 
national  urban  growth  policy.   The  overall  policy  calls  for  fostering 
the  economic  development  of  large  cities,  their  ghettos,  and  urban 
metropolitan  growth  centers  located  on  the  periphery  of  lagging 
regions.   It  calls  for  improving  the  mobility  of  ghetto  residents 
in  their  expanding  metropolitan  areas,  channeling  migration  from 
depressed  rural  areas  to  urban  metropolitan  growth  points,  improving 
public  infrastructure  facilities,  and  enhancing  the  upward  mobility 
of  manpower  through  education  and  training. 

Status:   The  final  report  was  received  in  February  1972. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  GROWTH  CENTERS  IN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Performing     University  of  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   Texas  Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Niles  Hansen  Project  No.   99-7-13203 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  research  focuses  on  the  development 
of  a  growth  center  strategy  for  accelerating  the  economic  development 
of  lagging  areas  in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  relating  the 
theoretical  analysis  and  empirical  findings  to  policy  issues. 

Highlights  of  Findings:   This  project  was  completed  in  February  1972 
with  the  submission  of  the  report,  "Location  Preferences,  Migration 
and  Regional  Development"  by  Niles  Hansen.   Sections  of  the  report 
are  scheduled  for  publication  in  early  1973. 

Through  intensive  examination  of  theoretical  and  empirical  evidence, 
the  author  presents  his  argument  for  a  growth  center  strategy  for 
regional  development.   A  national  policy  which  would  provide  more 
government  encouragement  to  the  expansion  of  potential  growth  areas 
instead  of  attempting  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  lagging  regions  by 
providing  them  directly  with  large  amounts  of  economic  overhead  in 
the  form  of  fixed  facilities, or  attempting  partial  measures  to  solve 
urban  problems,  is  recommended.   The  attraction  of  population  to 
suitable  growth  centers  would  help  improve  labor  resources  and  per 
capita  incomes  in  the  lagging  regions  and  would  help  reduce  conges- 
tion and  other  external  diseconomies  in  overcrowded,  large  urban  areas. 
The  author's  position  puts  more  stress  on  the  movement  of  people  from 
lagging  areas  to  growth  centers  than  on  spread  effects  from  growth 
centers  to  lagging  hinterlands. 

Encouraging  migration  from  lagging  areas  should  be  coupled  with  a 
growth  center  strategy  that  is  based  on  taking  advantage  of  the 
external  economies  available  in  cities  in  the  250,000  to  750,000 
population  range.   Only  those  cities  within  the  size  limits  that 
could  be  expected  to  benefit  a  significant  number  of  persons  from 
lagging  regions  should  be  eligible  for  designation  as  growth  centers. 
The  solution  to  finding  an  optimum  city  size  consists  in  finding  the 
point  at  which  the  economies  of  scale  (agglomeration)  are  equalled 
or  exceeded  by  the  diseconomies.   Small  towns  and  rural  areas  need  a 
great  deal  of  public  investment  in  economic  overhead  capital.   Even 
if  big  cities  yielded  a  positive  net  social  product  (economies  greater 
than  diseconomies)  after  huge  doses  of  Federal  investment,  it  would 
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still  be  preferable  to  have  expansion  in  the  intermediate-size  city. 
The  difficulties  of  big  cities  are  inherent  in  their  density  and  struc- 
ture, particularly  where  it  is  a  question  of  separation  between  blacks 
in  the  central  cities  and  whites  in  the  suburbs.  Therefore,  the  case 
for  the  intermediate-size  city  is  based  on  considerable  evidence  that 
it  has  most  of  the  external  economies  and  amenities  of  a  big  city,  but 
has  not  yet  become  a  generator  of  significant  external  diseconomies. 

The  study's  principal  focus  is  an  examination  of  locational  preferences 
among  young  people  in  four  lagging  regions.   Case  studies  using  a 
mix  of  wage  and  residential  location  assumptions  were  undertaken  in 
eastern  Kentucky,  southwestern  Indian  reservations,  southwestern 
Mississippi,  and  among  Mexican -Americans  of  south  Texas  .   The  findings 
clearly  indicate  that  preference  patterns  are  influenced  by  the 
structure  of  relative  wages,  and  that  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency 
for  "movers"  to  prefer  intermediate  centers  to  large  cities.   The 
implications  of  the  findings  are  consistent  with  the  author's  argument 
of  earlier  studies,  that  the  greatest  gap  in  the  mix  of  public  policies 
intended  to  influence  the  spatial  distribution  of  population  and 
economic  activity  is  the  lack  of  programs  that  would  give  potential 
migrants  from  lagging  areas  skills  and  training  to  match  job  opportunities 
in  intermediate  areas,  as  well  as  comprehensive  relocation  assistance. 

Additional  Conclusions: 

It  is  assumed  in  most  regional  development  legislation  that  unemployment 
in  an  area  can  be  reduced  by  measures  designed  to  increase  employment. 
There  are  many  areas  of  persistent  high  unemployment  that  also  have 
rates  of  population  increase,  employment  growth,  net  inmigration,  and 
labor  force  participation  rates  similar  to  the  averages  for  growth 
areas.   In  essence  the  unemployment  level  is  not  closely  related  to  the 
growth  characteristics  of  the  area.  Therefore  growth  factors  should 
be  considered  along  with  unemployment  rates  before  determining  that  an 
area  is  "lagging"  and  in  need  of  aid. 

It  is  underemployment  rather  than  unemployment  that  appears  to  be  the 
principal  contributor  to  the  low  economic  status  of  many  rural  residents. 
A  major  cause  of  low  rural  incomes,  apart  from  the  problem  of  agricul- 
tural employment,  is  the  nature  of  the  jobs  that  tend  to  become  available 
in  rural  areas.   In  the  national  perspective,  industries  filter  down 
through  the  system  of  cities,  from  places  of  greater  to  lesser  industrial 
sophistication.  Most  often,  the  highest  skills  are  needed  in  the  diffi- 
cult, early  stages  of  mastering  a  new  process,  and  skill  requirements 
decline  steadily  as  the  production  process  is  routinized.   Until  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  are  able  to  capture  firms  earlier  in  the  life 
cycles  of  industries,  they  will  continue  to  trade  dying  industries  for 
low-skill,  low-wage  mature  industries. 
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The  most  efficient  migration  centers,  i.e.   Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's)  that  are  doing  most  in  relation  to  their  own 
size  to  increase  lifetime  income  of  migrants  from  distressed  areas, 
tend  to  be  outside  of  the  lagging  areas  but  are  not  big,  or  distant, 
cities.  Many  are  growth  centers  in  the  nonregional  commission  portions 
of  relevant  States. 

The  regional  commission  approach  of  working  primarily  within  lagging 

portions  of  States  is  not  economically  efficient,  at  least  insofar 

as  policy  is  concerned  with  individual  welfare  rather  than  places. 

All  regional  commissions  should  be  based  on  whole  States  as  is  presently 

the  case  with  the  Old  West  and  the  New  England  Regional  Commissions. 

The  problems  of  people  in  lagging  regions  need  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 

larger  geographic  perspective  than  the  lagging  regions  themselves. 

Since  it  is  increasingly  meaningless  to  differentiate  rural  and  urban 
America,  what  is  needed  is  a  broader  perspective  for  devising,  inte- 
grating, and  implementing  regional  policies.   The  notion  for  the  urban 
field  as  the  "basic  element  of  spatial  order"  is  proposed.   This  concept 
is  based  on  spatial  interdependence  within  core  areas  having  a  minimum 
population  of  300,000  and  extending  outwards  for  approximately  100 
miles,  that  is,  a  driving  distance  of  about  2  hours. 

The  combined  impact  of  new  technologies  in  distribution,  marketing, 
information  services,  transportation, and  decisionmaking  will  lead  to 
uses  of  the  "rural"  hinterland  for  purposes  which  are  "urban"  in 
character.   Therefore  comprehensive  multicounty  planning  commissions 
should  be  strengthened  and  given  the  authority  to  guide  the  spatial 
distribution  of  population  and  economic  activities  over  the  urban 
field. 

Status;   The  final  report  on  this  project  was  received  in  February  1972. 
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RESEARCH  ON  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST 

Performing     University  of  Monitoring  EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   North  Carolina  Agency:  Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   C.  H.  Kreps,  Jr.  Project  No.  99-7-13218 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  grant,  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
is  designed  to  enable  prominent  scholars  located  at  various  universities 
throughout  the  South  to  carry  out  research  that  will  give  more  insights 
into  development  problems  in  the  South  and  that  will  lead  to  identifi- 
cation of  more  relevant  programs  for  this  region,  a  region  which  con- 
tains a  high  proportion  of  the  Nation's  low-income  counties. 

Current  Developments:   A  total  of  nine  projects  have  been  approved  for 
funding  under  this  grant,  and  plans  are  being  made  by  the  university's 
business  school  to  publish  several  of  the  final  reports  in  a  new 
series  of  monographs  when  work  has  been  completed.   The  nine  projects 
are: 

1.  "Human  Capital  Determinants  of  Structural  Unemployment," 
by  Professor  Robert  M.  Fearn,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

2.  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Implications  of  Organizational  Size 
and  Structure  on  the  Productive  Efficiency  of  Commercial 
Banks  in  North  Carolina,"  by  Professor  John  Haslem, 
University  of  Maryland. 

3.  "Impact  of  Investment  of  State  Funds  Upon  Money  and  Capital 
Markets  and  the  Economy  Within  the  State  of  Tennessee,"  by 
Professor  Harry  Johnson,  University  of  Tennessee. 

4.  "Optimization  of  Price  Levels  and  Market  Availability  of 
Insurance  Coverage  in  North  Carolina,"  by  Professor  J. 
Finley  Lee,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

5.  "Commercial  Bank  Sources  of  Funds:   Their  Role  and 
Influence  in  Regional  Economic  Development,"  by 
Professor  Robert  Phillips,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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6.  "A  Conceptual  Analysis  of  Financial  Institution  Market 
Structure  and  Performance  in  Underdeveloped  Regions," 
by  Professor  Charles  H.  Ufen,  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

7.  "Analysis  of  Methods  Used  in  Raising  Equity  Capital  in 
a  Developing  Region,"  by  Professor  J„  Van  Fenstermaker . 
University  of  Mississippi. 

8.  "Physicians,  Hospitals,  and  the  Demand  for  Health  Care 
Services  in  the  Southeastern  United  States,"  by 
Professor  Richard  F.  Wacht,  Georgia  State  University. 

9.  "Ability-to-Pay  Criteria  and  Alternatives  to  Local 
Property  Taxation,"  by  Professor  James  A.  Wilde, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


The  report  by  Professor  Wacht  has  been  received  in  final  manuscript 
form,  and  the  report  by  Professor  Lee  has  been  received  in  preliminary 
draft  form.   The  remaining  manuscripts  are  expected  by  the  end  of 
1972. 

Status:   A  time  extension  to  June  1973  has  been  requested  to  allow  for 
completion  of  final  edited  versions  of  the  reports. 
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DATA  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ANALYSIS 


URBAN  (MUNICIPAL)  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Performing     Urban  Information  Systems      Monitoring  Housing  and  Urban 
Organization:   Inter-Agency  Committee  (USAC)   Agency:     Development  (HUD) 

Principal      Robert  Knisely, 

Investigator:   Chairman,  USAC  Project  No.   99-7-13181 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  project,  begun  in  1970,  is  designed  to 
establish  the  requirements  for  operational  computer-based  municipal 
information  systems  and  to  develop  prototype  systems.   The  USAC 
interagency  group  includes  the  Department  of  Commerce;  Defense;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Justice;  Labor;  Transportation;  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  National  Science  Foundation;  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget;  and  HUD.   HUD  is  the  lead  agency  for  this  effort. 

Major  projects  are  under  way  in  six  municipalities:   Charlotte 
North  Carolina;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Long  Beach,  California;  Reading,  Pennsylvania; 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  and  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.   Each  city,  in  turn, 
has  a  contract  with  a  university  and  a  private  computer- consulting  firm 
to  develop  information  systems  to  improve  local  government  operations 
and  its  decisionmaking  process  in  one  or  more  areas  such  as  public 
safety;  municipal  finance;  public  health;  administration;  sanitation; 
public  works;  traffic  control  and  transportation;  and  city  engineering. 


Current  Developments:   It  is  anticipated  that  by  the  beginning  of 
FY  1973  all  municipal  computer  systems  analysis,  conceptualization  and 
broad  systems  design  will  have  been  completed.   The  project  cities 
should  have  segments  of  municipal  data  processing  systems  or  subsystems 
in  operation;  have  installed  computer  hardware  for  driving  their 
systems,  and  have  the  required  organization  in  existence.   Detailed 
system  design  and  programing  and  successive  increments  and  their 
integration  into  city  operations  will  be  an  important  element  of  the 
FY  1973  effort.   In  addition,  the  transferability  of  USAC  products  to 
applications  in  other  places  is  being  studied  and  will  receive  greater 
attention. 

Status:   The  project  is  scheduled  to  continue  for  several  more  years. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  AND  SERVICES  DIVISION,  EDA 

Performing     Information  Systems  and      Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 
Organization:   Services  Division,  EDA       Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Christos  N.  Kyriazi  Project  No.   99-7-13192.3 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  project  continues  the  Office  of 
Economic  Research  support  to  provide  the  Information  Systems  and  Services 
Division  (ISSD)  with  the  capability  to  respond  to  the  many  requests  for 
socioeconomic  data  at  the  subnational  level  as  well  as  for  management- 
related  services. 

The  system,  which  utilizes  the  UNIVAC  1108,  is  designed  for  use  in 
regional  research,  planning,  and  development  operations.   The  informa- 
tion base  typically  provides  basic  county  data  which  can  be  aggregated 
to  provide  district  or  regional  aggregations.   Included  in  the  system 
are  the  following  major  elements  for  which  county  data  are  available: 

1.  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing:   first  count 
(File  B)  and  fourth  count  (File  C) . 

2.  County  Business  Patterns  (1969-1964).  This  file  is 
being  updated  to  1971. 

3.  Bureau  of  Census:   County  and  City  Data  Book:   1967, 
1962, and  1952. 

4.  Bureau  of  Census:   Location  of  Manufacturing  Industries 
1963,  1958. 

5.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission:  Minority 
Employment  in  Business  Enterprises:   1968,  1967. 

6.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (formerly  Office  of  Business 
Economics)   Estimates  of  Total  Personal  Income  and  Component 
Parts:   1970-1965  and  selected  years  to  1929. 

Although  not  available  for  individual  county  analysis, 
the  following  items  are  available  for  analysis  of  broader 
geographic  areas: 

7.  Bureau  of  Census  Public  Use  Sample  of  Basic  Records:   State 
and  major  U.  S.  subdivisions:   from  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing  1970-1960. 

8.  Harvard  University  Multi-Regional  Input-Output  Data.   44 
regions  (typically  by  State)  by  78  industrial  classifications: 
1963,  1958,  and  1947. 
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Current  Developments:   Data  files  are  continually  updated  and  expanded 
as  additional  information  becomes  available.   For  example,  estimates 
of  employment  (1967-1970)  comparable  in  scope  and  concept  with  the 
personal  income  series  are  being  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  and  will  be  available  for  analytical  use  in  the  near  future. 
Updating  of  many  of  the  census  series  is  performed  as  more  recent 
information  becomes  available.  Management-  and  operational-type 
information,  i.e.  project  activity  and  expenditures,  are  similarly 
updated  periodically. 

All  EDA  organizations  have  direct  access  to  these  data  files  and  can 
send  requests  through  normal  channels.   All  suppliers  of  non-EDA 
components  can  use  the  ISSD  reimbursement  mechanism  to  retrieve  data 
from  these  files.   In  general,  ISSD  does  not  provide  programing 
or  query- writing  services.   EDA  personnel  interested  in  acquiring 
data  should  contact  John  Milanese ,  Chief,  Applications  Development 
and  Data  Services  Branch.   Those  engaged  in  performing  research  under 
an  EDA  contract  or  grant  should  contact  their  project  monitor,  and 
others  should  contact  Jack  Storm  of  ISSD,  commercial  telephone 
number  (202)  343-8636:   IDS  183-38636. 

Status:   This  Ls  a  continuing  project. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BY  COUNTY 

Performing     Regional  Economics  Division   Monitoring  EDA  -  Office  of 
Organization:   Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis   Agency:     Economic  Research 
(Formerly  OBE) 


Principal 

Investigator:   Edwin  J.  Coleman,  BEA 


Project  No.  99-7-13130.5 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   Since  1967,  EDA  has  provided  continuing 
support  to  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  (now  BEA)  for  the  develop- 
ment and  annual  updating  of  a  continuing  series  of  economic  information 
useful  for  area  planning  and  analysis.   This  package  of  information 
includes  estimates  of  personal  income,  by  type  and  industrial  source, 
and  per  capita  income  estimates  for  substantially  all  counties  of  the 
United  States.   In  addition,  a  series  providing  estimates  of  total 
employment  consistent  with  and  comparable  with  the  estimates  of  personal 
income  has  been  developed  for  the  first  time,  covering  the  years  1967 
to  1970. 

Analysis  of  these  income  and  employment  estimates  will  provide  better 
insights  into  changes  in  the  industrial  structure  of  local  areas  as 
well  as  of  larger  regions.   Inasmuch  as  these  estimates  are  provided 
on  a  county  basis,  they  can  be  aggregated  to  yield  information  for 
groups  of  counties,  districts,  and  regions. 

Current  Developments:   The  current  EDA  support  will  update  the  income 
series  to  1971.   Estimates  of  personal  income  on  an  annual  basis  are 
available  since  1965  and  for  selected  years  back  to  1929.   Revisions 
in  geographic  boundaries  (e.g.  SMSA's)  incorporated  in  the  1971 
estimates  will  require  adjustments  in  estimates  for  earlier  years  to 
insure  comparability  in  the  data  series.   Estimates  of  employment 
will  also  be  updated  to  1971  and,  when  compared  with  the  coming  series, 
will  provide  information  on  an  annual  basis  of  average  wage  by  type 
of  employment  (wages  and  salaries,  self  employed,  farm,  and  nonf arm) 
by  broad  industry  group. 

The  data  files  containing  these  records  are  on  tapes  and  are  available 
at  cost  to  researchers  and  planners.   In  addition,  arrangements  can 
be  made  with  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  for  special  tabulations, 
as  required. 

Status:   The  work  is  funded  through  June  1973. 
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INTERREGIONAL  MIGRATION  DATA 

Performing     Regional  Economics  Division   Monitoring  EDA  -  Office  of 
Organization:   Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis   Agency:     Economic  Research 
(Formerly  OBE) 

Principal 

Investigator:   David  Hirschberg  Project  No.   99-7-13180.2 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   The  data  produced  under  this  project, 
together  with  the  income  and  employment  series,  are  a  significant 
component  in  the  package  of  data  components  of  a  regional  economic 
information  series  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  with 
substantial  support  from  EDA.   The  current  work  history  1-percent 
sample  of  covered  employees  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  will 
be  organized  to  enable  measurements  of  the  resident  work  forces  and 
present  the  detail  necessary  for  origin  and  destination  studies  of 
migrants  and  their  migration  streams.   Data  are  available  for  the 
1960-1969  period  and  first  quarter  of  1970  and  1971  for  counties  and 
aggregates  of  counties.   The  characteristics  of  the  work  force  are 
described  by  such  attributes  as  age,  sex,  race  (white/nonwhite) , 
industry} and  place  of  employment  and  earnings. 

Current  Developments:   Tape  records  of  the  social  security  file  have 
been  made  operational  and  are  available  for  contract  research  from 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.   Population  movements  can  be  traced 
by  matching  identical  social  security  account  numbers  over  the  time 
periods  covered  by  these  records.   Estimates  may  then  be  made  of  the 
comparative  performances  of  the  movers  and  nonmovers. 

EDA  will  receive  special  tabulations  in  support  of  studies  of  the  EDA 
development  district  program  as  well  as  overall  program  planning  and 
allied  research.   These  tabulations,  together  with  income  and 
employment  estimates,  provide  the  basic  informational  requirements 
of  the  regional  economic  data  base  for  analysis  of  subnational  economic 
trends  and  developments. 

Status:   This  project  is  funded  through  June  1973. 
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THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISTRESSED  AREAS 

Performing     University  of  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   Southern  California         Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Donald  E.  Yett  Project  No.   99-7-13252 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   The  objective  of  this  research  is  to 
develop  improved  methods  for  measuring  the  economic  status  of  areas 
to  determine  their  eligibility  and  designation  under  the  statutory 
criteria  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act.   The 
problem  arises  because  of  the  limitations  in  the  timeliness  and 
reliability  of  available  data.   Proper  classification  of  areas  is 
critical  for  area  eligibility  and  designation  under  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  programs  to  provide  assistance  to  economically 
distressed  areas,  and  for  programing  the  distribution  of  agency  funds. 


The  researchers  will  test  many  items  of  socioeconomic  data  (national 
and  local  statistical  indicators)  to  find  observable  variables  which 
are  significantly  correlated  with  the  true  levels  of  unemployment  and 
income.   These  "proxy"  variables  would  serve  as  local  area  "economic 
indicators."   Sample  counties  will  be  selected  to  reflect  extreme 
situations  (e.g.  high  income/low  income;  high  unemployment /low  unemploy- 
ment, etc.).  With  the  aid  of  a  multivariate  statistical  technique 
known  as  discriminate  analysis,  the  sensitivity  of  the  proxy  variables 
in  providing  more  accurate  classifications  of  these  sample  counties 
will  be  compared  with  those  made  by  a  direct  application  of  the  current 
procedures,  which  typically  utilize  income  and  employment  measures. 
By  utilizing  this  alternative  plan,  a  check  on  the  adequacy  and  accuracy 
of  local  area  income  and  unemployment  can  be  made  and  thereby  improve 
the  classification  of  areas  into  distressed  and  nondistressed  categories, 
particularly  for  borderline  cases. 

Current  Developments:   Available  data  on  variables  which  could  constitute 
good  proxy  variables  are  being  collected  and  processed.   Such  data 
sources  include  County  Business  Patterns,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
personal  income  series,  State  activities  under  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  insurance  programs,  auto  registrations,  bank  deposits, 
State  income  and  sales  tax  data,  retail  sales,  welfare  payments,  etc. 

Pilot  work  is  under  way  on  a  sample  of  26  counties  in  Georgia,  where 
factor  analysis  is  being  utilized  to  study  a  set  of  25  variables  for 
these  counties.   Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  finding  those  variables 
which  have  the  most  power  in  explaining  separately  the  variation  in 
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1970  census  unemployment  rates  and  1969  median  family  income.   In 
addition,  discriminate  analysis  is  employed  in  an  attempt  to  classify 
the  sample  counties  according  to  "distressed  or  nondistressed" 
categories.   1970  census  unemployment  rates  above  4  percent  and 
median  family  income  below  $6,000  are  threshhold  boundaries  in  these 
tests.   Future  work  will  involve  extending  the  testing  to  all  159 
Georgia  counties  and  will  include  additional  data  items  not  utilized 
in  the  earlier  test.   The  results  of  the  Georgia  pilot  work  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  selecting  variables  to  be  used  in  developing 
income  and  employment  functions  for  all  U.  S.  counties. 

Status:   Expected  date  of  completion  is  June  30,  1973. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  AND 
PROCESSES 


RESEARCH  ON  NEW  TOOLS  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR 
INNER-CITY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Performing 
Organization: 


Brown  University 


Monitoring 
Agency: 


Principal       Benjamin  Chinitz, 
Investigators:   Leo  Kadanoff 


EDA  -  Office  of 
Economic  Research 


Project  No.   99-7-13244 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   Under  this  grant,  economic  changes  experienced 
over  the  last  2  decades  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
the  potential  impact  of  EDA  policies  on  their  future  development  will  be 
investigated.   Data  from  the  U.  S.  censuses  of  population  and  manufactures 
as  well  as  from  other  sources  will  be  analyzed  to  identify  changing 
trends  in  socioeconomic  conditions  in  central  and  noncentral  areas  of 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.   A  literature  search  of  existing 
urban  economic  models  will  be  made;  material  from  some  of  these  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  urban  model  under  development  at  Brown  to  provide 
an  urban  economic  model  for  evaluating  several  existing  and  potential 
EDA  policy  tools,  such  as  public  works  grants  and  small  business  assistance 
programs . 

Current  Developments:    In  the  initial  period  of  this  contract,  most  of 
the  effort  has  been  directed  to  obtaining  computer  tape  files  and 
published  volumes  of  census  and  other  data  from  various  sources,  including 
EDA's  data  base.  A  sample  study  of  19  SMSA's  has  been  undertaken  to  aid 
in  the  design  of  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  trends  in  U.  S.  cities. 
Numerous  problems  have  been  encountered  in  data  comparability  over  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  annexations  of  cities  between  censuses  and,  in  lack  of 
detailed  data  for  industries  and  employment  in  central  cities.   The 
literature  search  has  uncovered  several  articles  on  particular  urban 
models  as  well  as  general  reviews  of  urban  modeling. 

Status:   Work  on  this  project  began  in  July  1972  and  is  scheduled  for 
completion  in  October  1973. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCATION  DETERMINANTS  STUDY 

Performing    Consolidated  Analysis  Centers,  Monitoring  EDA  -  Office  of 
Organization:    Inc.  (CACI)  Agency:     Economic  Research 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA) 


Project  No.   99-7-13170 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  project  will  provide  an  industrial 
location  planning  service  for  EDA  areas  and  districts,  making  it 
possible  to  match  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  locational 
factors  as  perceived  by  industries  and  as  reported  by  EDA  areas. 

The  project  is  proceeding  along  the  following  lines:   (1)  collection 
and  compilation  of  community  resource  profile  information  through 
the  cooperation  of  community  leaders  and  development  district 
staffs  and  the  efforts  of  CACI  and  EDA  staff;  (2)  collection  and 
compilation  of  survey  data  from  leading  manufacturing  industries  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census;  (3)  analysis  of  survey  results  by  EDA. 

Current  Developments:   The  community  profile  file  has  been  completed 
by  CACI  and  turned  over  to  EDA  and  is  now  in  the  agency's  computer 
information  system.   This  community  information  supply  side  of  the 
industrial  location  matching  program  contains  information  on  the 
availability  of  resources,  labor,  transportation,  markets,  etc., 
associated  with  some  300  growth  centers  in  economic  development  districts, 
redevelopment  areas,  and  Indian  reservations.   This  file  will  require 
periodic  updating. 

Summary  tabulations  of  responses  to  the  company  and  plant  industry 
location  determinants  questionnaires  in  the  Census  mail  survey  have 
been  completed  by  EDA's  computer  center.   Analyses  of  these  data  by 
EDA  staff  will  provide  the  major  input  for  the  creation  of  some  220 
industry  profiles.   This  industry  file  (at  the  5-digit  SIC  level)  will 
comprise  the  demand  side  of  the  computer  matching  program.   It  is 
anticipated  that  the  required  analyses  and  subsequent  creation  of  the 
industry  profile  file  will  be  near  completion  by  the  end  of 
FY  1973. 

To  make  the  results  available  to  the  largest  possible  audience,  a 
report  containing  the  summaries  of  replies  to  the  Survey  of  Industrial 
Location  Determinants  questionnaire  (see  form  below)  will  be  published 
during  the  3rd  quarter  of  FY  1973.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  report 
will  contain  summaries  by  some  220  manufacturing  product  classes. 
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Responses  reported  on  the  Survey  of  Manufacturing  Plant  Characteristics 
1970  (Form  ED-707A)  are  being  processed  for  tabulation  and  publication. 
It  is  expected  that  these  will  be  available  during  the  early  part  of 
FY  1974.   These  publications  should  be  of  value  to  State  and  local 
industrial  development  groups  who  will  not  be  among  the  primary 
beneficiaries  of  the  EDA  Industrial  Location  Planning  System. 

Status:   Plans  are  being  made  for  the  release  of  data  tapes  of  the 
statistical  summaries  of  replies  to  the  company  and  plant  question- 
naires through  the  National  Technical  Information  Service   (NTIS). 
Precise  information  on  availability,  specifications,  and  cost  of  these 
data  tapes  will  be  forthcoming  during  the  4th  quarter  of  FY  1973. 
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STUDY  OF  LOCATION  OF  INDUSTRIES:   IDENTIFICATION 
OF  CLUSTERS  OF  INDUSTRIES 

Performing  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   Dalhousie  University         Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Stan  Czamanski  Project  No.   99-7-13257 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  is  a  systematic  study  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  links  among  industries  forming  industrial  clusters  and 
an  attempt  to  develop  a  methodology  for  identifying  such  groups  of 
industries  by  analyzing  areal  interindustry  tables. 

Theoretical  explanations  of  the  observed  geographic  clustering  of 
industrial  plants  of  different  types  revolve  around  some  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  proximity,  such  as  savings  in  transportation  or 
packaging  costs,  sharing  business  services  or  a  common  labor  pool, 
or  the  need  for  face-to-face  contacts.   The  degree  to  which  industries 
found  in  close  proximity  are  actually  linked  together  as  a  result  of 
such  advantages,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  clusters  merely  result 
from  happenstance,  have  not  been  established.   This  project  is  designed 
to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  EDA's  industrial  location  program. 

Current  Developments:   The  initial  grant  period  has  been  devoted  to 
obtaining  data,  developing  analytical  computer  programs,  and  conducting 
some  preliminary  data  analysis.   Several  interindustry  transaction 
tables  for  the  U.  S.  States,  and  cities  have  been  accumulated  along 
with  census  data  on  the  spatial  distribution  of  industries.   Computer 
programs  are  being  developed  to  utilize  multivariate  and  network 
analysis  as  tools  in  identifying  economically  related  industrial 
clusters  and  nodal  industries.   Nodal  industries  are  those  belonging 
to  more  than  one  cluster.  Work  on  analyzing  the  spatial  character- 
istics of  industrial  clusters  and  the  effects  of  new  industries  on 
regional  economies  is  in  its  beginning  phase. 

Status:  Work  began  in  July  1972  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
June  1973. 
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CASE  STUDIES  -  ECONOMIES  IN  TRANSITION 


Performing 

Organization:   A.  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Principal 

Investigator:   Kirkor  Bozdogan 


Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 
Agency:      Economic  Research 


Project  No.   99-7-13249 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to 
develop  case  study  materials  that  illustrate  the  potential  uses 
and  applications  of  various  regional  analytical  techniques  for  purposes 
of  improving  development  planning  and  programing.   The  final  product 
will  be  used  to  train  EDA  personnel  and  others  engaged  in  economic 
development  programs.   Following  a  preliminary  review  of  the  litera- 
ture, the  contractor  will  select  up  to  20  communities  for  prelimi- 
nary screening  in  search  of  appropriate  case  study  illustrations. 
From  this  group, 4  or  5  will  be  chosen  for  intensive  examination  as 
case  illustrations  of  how  analytical  techniques  were  exploited  to 
improve  the  community's  economy.   The  final  product  will  be  field 
tested  for  suitability  for  the  training  purposes  intended. 

Current  Developments:   The  initial  screening  of  about  40  places  has 

been  completed,  and  the  contractor  has  selected  17  communities 

ranging  in  size  from  about  20,000  to  100,000  population  for  detailed 

examination.   This  group  includes  many  places  that  have  shown  strong  growth  and 

recovery  following  a  period  of  stagnation,  and  some  that  have  not 

responded  to  measures  taken  to  induce  recovery.   In  addition  to  an 

extensive  examination  of  standard  socioeconomic  data  series,  other 

collateral  information  has  been  developed  on  each  of  the  17  places 

through  questionnaires  and  interrogation  of  selected  community 

leaders  or  officials. 

Status:   By  December  1,  the  contractor  will  be  prepared  to  recommend 
to  EDA  which  4  or  5  of  these  17  places  he  recommends  for  detailed 
study  and  development  as  case  illustrations. 
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THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  MIGRATION  FOR  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  POLICIES 


Performing 
Organization: 


The  New  York  City 
Rand  Institute 


Monitoring 
Agency: 


Principal 

Investigator:   Irving  N.  Fisher 


EDA  -  Office  of 
Economic  Research 


Project  No.   99-7-13225 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   In  a  study  completed  in  August  1972, 
"The  Implications  of  Rural  Urban  Migration  for  Regional  Development 
and  Growth  Center  Policies"  (EDA  Project  No.  99-7-13099),  the  author 
surveyed  many  of  the  recent  studies  of  the  rural-urban  process  and 
discussed  the  implications  of  these  findings.   The  current  project 
examines  in  more  detail  two  aspects  of  the  migration  process  which 
can  have  significant  implications  for  policy  development:   (a)  the 
linkage  or  sequence  of  moves  in  the  rural-urban  migration  process 
and  (b)  the  impact  of  return  migration  on  the  labor  supply  and  pop- 
ulation of  rural  areas. 

The  study  utilizes  two  sources  of  data.   A  matched  sample  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Continuous  Work  History  File  provides 
a  continuous  work  record  for  all  adults  working  in  covered  occupa- 
tions during  the  10-year  period  1957-1966  and  provides  a  means  for 
determining  the  pattern  and  sequence  of  employment  changes  associated 
with  rural-urban  migration.   The  1967  Survey  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  will  be  utilized  to  identify  migrants  from  the  South  to 
selected  metropolitan  areas  in  the  North.   These  data  also  provide 
a  more  comprehensive  description  of  various  characteristics  of  the 
rural-urban  migration  process. 

Eleven  geographic  areas  in  the  East  South  Central,  West  South  Central, 
and  South  Atlantic  census  regions  have  been  designated  as  points  of 
origin  of  rural  migrants  from  the  South.   These  origin  locations  were 
selected  to  include  three  different  types  of  regions:  predominantly 
rural  counties  surrounding  a  major  metropolitan  area;  regional 
economic  areas  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis;  and  the 
growth  centers  as  designated  by  the  Economic  Development  Administration, 
These  origin  locations  also  provide  uniform  geographic  coverage  of  the 
three  southern  census  regions. 

Twelve  geographic  regions  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  East  North  Central, 
and  West  North  Central  census  regions  have  been  designated  as  origins 
for  identifying  migrants  moving  from  metropolitan  areas  in  the  North 
to  places  in  the  South.   Each  origin  consists  of  those  counties 
comprising  a  major  metropolitan  area. 
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Current  Developments;   The  results  of  preliminary  tabulations  suggest 
the  following  patterns: 

A.  Rural/Urban  Patterns  of  Movement 

1.  Employment  mobility  among  residents  of  the  South 
appears  to  be  relatively  high.   As  much  as  70 
percent  of  those  persons  in  the  sample  changed 
county  of  employment  one  or  more  times  during  the 
10-year  period.   As  expected,  most  were  employed 
in  nearby  or  contiguous  counties.  However,  more 
than  25  percent  of  those  who  were  employed  in 
two  or  more  counties  made  at  least  one 

move  of  more  than  1,000  miles. 

2.  There  are  a  large  number  of  unique  patterns  of  movement, 
frequently  taking  place  in  a  repetitive  fashion 
between  the  same  sets  of  counties  located  within  a 
narrow  geographical  area.   There  are  also  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  round  trip  moves,  from  the  eleven 
Southern  areas  to  the  North  and  back  again. 

3.  There  appears  to  be  a  high  incidence  of  moves  of  more 
than  100  miles  among  nearby  counties  within  the 

same  general  geographic  region  (intraregional  mobility) 
as  well  as  moves  between  predominantly  rural  nonmetro- 
politan  counties  in  different  geographic  areas  of  the 
South  (interregional  mobility). 

B.  North/South  Return  Migration 

1.  The  movement  from  Northern  metropolitan  areas  to  the 
South  is  large,  particularly  among  the  black  compo- 
nent.  Approximately  one-third  of  these  return 
migrants  appear  to  be  nonwhite. 

2.  Although  a  majority  of  these  return  migrants  do  become 
employed  in  Southern  urban,  metropolitan  areas,  there 
are  large  numbers  employed  in  surrounding  counties 

and  in  predominantly  rural  counties  in  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  South. 

Additional  analyses  of  the  various  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the 
migrant  and  nonmigrant  populations  are  being  completed.   With  1960 
as  the  base  year  for  comparison,  these  analyses  will  examine  such 
attribute*  as  age,  race,  employment,  and  earnings. 

Status:   This  project  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  early  1973. 
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ALTERNATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  POLICIES  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Performing     Center  for  the  Study  of  Man,   Monitoring  EDA  -  Office  of 
Organization:   Smithsonian  Institution       Agency:     Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Sam  Stanley  Project  No.  99-7-13229 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  study  will  provide  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  various  systems  used  to  organize  economic  activity 
on  Indian  reservations.   The  cultural  values  Indians  traditionally 
follow  have  differed  from  those  of  the  white  community,  for  example, 
in  their  greater  emphasis  on  cooperation  rather  than  competition, 
on  equalization  of  incomes  rather  than  on  individual  motivation  for 
prof itmaking,  and  on  adaptation  to  the  natural  environment  rather 
than  taming  it.   These  cultural  differences  result  in  varying 
approaches  to  economic  development  as  practiced  by  Indians  on  their 
reservations . 

A  team  of  Indian  and  non-Indian  professionals  who  already  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  tribes  and  areas  to  be  examined  are  providing 
material  on  a  selected  group  of  seven  tribes.   The  reservations  have 
been  selected  to  represent  a  spectrum  ranging  from  those  that  function 
independently  to  those  that  receive  a  great  deal  of  guidance  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  from  those  that  have" prospered  to 
those  that  are  very  poor.   An  attempt  has  been  made  to  achieve 
representation  according  to  geographic  location  of  the  Indian  population, 
and  representation  of  large  and  small  tribes.   The  tribes  included  in 
the  study  and  the  people  providing  material  on  them  are: 

Navajo  -  Lorraine  Ruffing 

Papago  -  Bernard  Fontana 

Lummi   -  Vine  Deloria 

Morongo  -  Lowell  Bean 

Pine  Ridge  Sioux  -  Ray  DiMallie 

Cherokee,  Oklahoma  -  Albert  Warhoftig 

Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  -   Susan  Stevens 

The  series  of  seven  individual  manuscripts  will  be  used  in  developing 
a  comparative  analysis  designed  to  be  of  use  to: 

1.   Indians  on  the  reservations  who  wish  to  plan  development 
of  their  resources—natural,  capital,  and  human--as  a 
viable  part  of  the  contemporary  American  economy,  while 
conserving  traditional  values  and  systems,  and 
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2.   Government  agencies  administering  programs  that  are  applied 
on  Indian  reservations,  by  documenting  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  Federal  funds  when  applied  in  reservation 
settings  having  different  forms  of  economic  organization. 

Current  Developments;  Manuscripts  on  the  seven  individual  tribes  are 
being  received  and  reviewed. 

Status;   It  is  expected  that  the  comparative  analysis  will  be  completed 
early  in  1973. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  POPULATION  LOSS  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
FINANCES  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Performing 
Organization: 


Regional  Research 
Institute,  West 
Virginia  University 


Monitoring 
Agency: 


EDA  -  Office  of 
Economic  Research 


Principal 
Investigator: 


John  L.  Mikesell 


Project  No.   99-7-13217 


Objectives  and  Procedures:  The  purpose  of  this  grant  is  to  develop 
a  prototype  study  through  which  the  general  effect  of  population 
loss  on  local  government  finance  may  be  appraised.   Capital  and 
current  expenditures  by  government  service  classes  and  revenues  by 
source  will  be  examined  to  determine  how  they  vary  with  population. 
The  detailed  fiscal  analysis  will  be  undertaken  on  a  sample  of 
counties,  cities,  and  school  districts  in  West  Virginia.   A  comparison 
of  jurisdictions  that  have  lost  and  gained  population  will  be  attempted. 
Results  of  this  research  could  provide  an  improved  basis  for  inter- 
government  planning  for  the  fiscal  consequences  of  population  loss, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  public  services  for 
the  remaining  populace. 

Current  Developments:  A  preliminary  report  has  been  received  containing 
the  major  elements  of  the  study.   Included  are  discussions  of  the 
institutional  constraints  operating  on  finance  in  West  Virginia,  and 
both  time-series  and  cross-sectional  regression  analyses  of  revenues 
by  type  and  expenditure  by  function.   Time-series  regressions  for 
revenues  and  expenditures  are  combined  in  the  final  section  to  estimate 
the  net  fiscal  impact  of  population  loss  and  to  aid  in  projecting 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  net  deficits  in  several  counties  for  the 
fiscal  year  1979-1980. 

Status:  The  final  report  dated  December  1972  has  been  received. 
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IMPACT  OF  RURAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Performing 
Organization: 

Principal 
Investigator: 


University  of 
Wisconsin 


Gene  F.  Summers 


Monitoring 
Agency: 


EDA  -  Office  of 
Economic  Research 


Project  No.   99-7-13248 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   A  more  balanced  population  distribution 
to  achieve  greater  equality  of  life  among  the  various  regional,  racial, 
and  ethnic  segments  of  our  society  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
expansion  of  employment  opportunities  in  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

Industry  has  been  looking  to  rural  areas  and  small  towns  for  new 
plant  locations  to  reduce  costs  (land,  labor,  taxes,  etc.)  as  well 
as  to  obtain  larger  parcels  of  land.   The  existence  of  previous 
experience  of  industrialization  in  rural  areas  should  provide  insights 
to  the  potential  changes  which  rural  areas  can  expect.   These  exper- 
iences could  assist  other  communities  to  prepare  and  plan  for  such 
changes  and  perhaps  avoid  undesirable  developments  that  might  have 
adverse  effects  upon  both  industry  and  the  community.   The  researchers 
will,  therefore,  assemble  these  earlier  studies  and  provide  a  synopsis 
of  the  relevant  findings. 

In  addition  to  this  summary  evaluation  of  industrialization  in  rural 
areas,  the  researchers  will  provide  an  in-depth  analysis  of  a  case 
study  of  the  Hennepin  area,  Putnam  County,  Illinois,  where  a  steel 
plant  became  operational  in  December  1968.   This  case  study  is  unique 
as  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the  process  of  adjustment  and 
adaption  over  a  period  of  time  in  the  five  counties  surrounding  the 
Hennepin  area.   The  researchers  have  been  monitoring  the  area  since 
1966  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  social  changes  that  may  have  taken 
place.   This  longitudinal  analysis  is  being  extended  to  identify  and 
evaluate  economic  and  demographic  changes. 

Current  Developments:   A  literature  search  to  identify  impact  studies 
from  1940  to  the  present  is  proceeding.   Analysis  of  census  data  for 
changes  in  social  and  demographic  characteristics  (population, 
migration,  occupation  and  industry  structure,  labor  force  and  others) 
is  also  under  way.   These  findings  will  be  supplemented  by  information 
obtained  in  household  surveys  of  1966,  1967,  and  1971  and  small  business 
surveys  of  1967  and  1971  conducted  by  the  researchers  as  part  of  their 
continuing  monitoring  of  the  area.   In  addition, records  of  the  steel 
plant  will  be  utilized  for  measurements  of  the  direct  impact  on  the 
community.   Comparative  analysis  of  changes  in  the  sample  with  those 
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in  a  control  "group"  or  comparison  region  established  in  1966  will 
be  made  to  assess  the  industrial  impact  on  the  large  number  of 
variables  for  which  data  have  been  obtained. 

Status:   The  expected  date  of  completion  for  this  study  is  fall  1973, 
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ALTERNATIVE  CAPITAL  SUBSIDIES 


Performing 

Organization:   SYSTAN,  Inc. 

Principal 

Investigator:   Harrison  G.  Wehner 


Monitoring 
Agency: 


EDA  -  Office  of 
Economic  Research 


Project  No.   99-7-13242 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  develop 
a  framework  which  will  permit  the  quantitative  evaluation  of  a  wide 
range  of  subsidy  programs  on  regional  development.   In  the  common 
framework, the  effects  of  both  presently  proposed  and  hypothetical 
bills  can  be  compared  and  evaluated  as  to  the  type  of  industrial  growth 
induced,  the  employment  and  investment  generated,  the  effects  on 
local  wages,  and  the  direct  costs  to  the  government.   This  project 
will  evaluate  the  effects  on  representative  regions  of  at  least  four 
commonly  considered  types  of  subsidy  programs. 

Phase  I  of  the  contract  consists  of  (1)  a  search  of  the  literature 
for  evaluations  of  previous  domestic  and  foreign  incentive  programs, 
(2)  the  delineation  of  a  quantitative  economic  model  designed  for 
regional  subsidy  evaluation,  and  (3)  an  inventory  of  the  relevant 
regional  data.   Phase  II  is  concerned  with  developing  the  model  and 
assessing  alternative  forms  of  assistance.   Types  of  assistance  to 
be  compared  in  terms  of  cost  and  impact  on  representative  areas  of 
the  United  States  with  important  development  problems  include 
development  banks,  investment  tax  credits,  regional  wage  subsidies, 
and  a  proposal  based  on  Phase  I  findings.   The  final  phase  is  an 
interpretation  and  presentation  of  the  findings  with  particular 
emphasis  on  policy  implications. 

Current  Developments:   The  first  report  has  been  received  containing 
(1)  a  review  of  the  use  and  justification  of  subsidies  as  an  economic 
tool,  (2)  a  discussion  of  domestic  and  foreign  experience  with 
regional  subsidies,  (3)  a  description  of  current  legislative  proposals 
before  the  U.  S.  Congress  dealing  with  regional  development  issues, 
and  (4)  an  outline  of  the  basic  analytical  approach  to  the  evaluation 
of  alternative  subsidy  programs. 

Status:   The  project  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  August  1973. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN 

Performing  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   University  of  Colorado       Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Bernard  Udis  Project  No.   99-7-13215 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  develop 
a  set  of  comparable  models  relating  the  economic  activities  of  the 
sub-basins  of  the  Colorado  River,  both  present  and  prospective,  to 
air  quality  and  water  quantity  and  quality  resulting  from  those 
patterns  of  economic  activity.   This  set  of  models  will  permit  the 
planner  to  test  for  some  alternative  growth  patterns  for  the  region 
of  their  environmental  implications.   For  example,  the  environmental 
impacts  of  expanding  the  extractive  industries  in  some  sub-basins 
could  be  derived  and  compared  with  the  environmental  qualities  necessary 
for  the  long-term  growth  of  recreation  and  tourism.   Incompatibilities 
between  types  of  economic  development  could  more  readily  be  spotted 
through  such  models.   Inputs  to  the  models  could  be  final  demands  for 
goods  and  services,  and  outputs  would  be  the  spatial  physical  descrip- 
tion of  the  steady-state  concentrations  of  pollutants  in  the  air  and 
water  quantities  and  qualities,  by  month. 

Current  Developments:   The  first  interim  report  has  been  received.   It 
describes  in  detail  the  models  which  have  been  developed  and  calibrated 
for  the  Upper  Main  Stem  sub-basin,  an  area  which  contains  the  origins 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  basin:   salinity,  shale  oil 
industry  future  impacts,  and  expanded  diversions  of  water  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Eastern  Slope. 

There  are  three  major  component  models  for  the  Upper  Main  Stem: 
(1)  an  input-output  model  of  the  sub-basin,  supplemented  by  residuals 
coefficients  for  each  industry;  (2)  an  air  diffusion  model  to 
distribute  over  the  region  the  airborne  residuals  generated  by  economic 
activities;  and  (3)  a  hydrologic-salinity  model  to  trace  the  monthly 
flow  of  surface  and  groundwater  and  of  salt  through  the  river  system. 
The  residuals  to  be  traced  are  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide, 
particulates, and  unburned  hydrocarbons,  while  the  hydrologic  model 
generates  and  traces  total  dissolved  solids  (TDS  or  salt). 

The  development  of  appropriate  physical  models  has  represented  a  major 
effort.  Water  quality  models  are  further  advanced  than  are  air  quality 
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models,  but  both  have  required  major  developmental  efforts.   One  of 
the  main  objectives  of  the  present  study  is  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  constructing  useful  air  and  water  models  for  such  large 
and  complex  regions.   The  results  to  date  are  encouraging,  even 
though  progress  has  been  substantially  slower  than  expected  because 
of  the  need  to  develop  completely  the  physical  model  components. 

Status;   The  remainder  of  the  sub-basin  reports  are  scheduled  for 
delivery  by  the  end  of  the  project  in  March  1973. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  ON  REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 


Performing  West  Virginia 

Organization:  University 

Principal 

Investigator:  wj_lliam  H.  Miernyk 


Monitoring 
Agency: 


EDA  -  Office  of 
Economic  Research 


Project  No.   99-7-13254 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  project  utilizes  the  West  Virginia 
State  input-output  model,  developed  under  an  earlier  EDA  grant,  to 
study  the  impact  on  the  State's  industrial  sectors  (as  defined  in 
the  model)  of  environmental  management  of  air  resources. 

Estimates  will  be  made  of  the  effects  of  the  costs  of  different 
degrees  of  pollution  abatement  on  each  sector's  total  output,  operating 
costs,  and  capital  expansion  and  replacement  costs.   Using  these 
estimates  and  the  original  model  data,  new  model  solutions  will  be 
obtained  to  estimate  the  output  and  employment  impact  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  various  levels  of  air  quality  control.   The  model  will  also 
provide  information  on  the  effects  of  air  quality  management  on  the 
production  and  demand  for .replacement  and  expansion  of  capital  goods 
in  the  region. 

Current  Development:   During  the  present  reporting  period,  preliminary 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  control  were  made  on  the  basis  of  interviews 
conducted  with  representatives  of  the  major  polluting  industries  in 
the  State.   Preliminary  data  were  collected  by  communication  with 
engineers  familiar  with  the  chemical  and  primary  metal  industries  to 
identify  specific  manufacturing  processes  at  each  major  site.   Each 
of  the  different  processes  in  each  sector  will  be  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine existing  pollution  problems  and  methods  of  control. 

During  the  next  few  months, preliminary  pollution  coefficients  will 
be  revised, and  final  direct  and  indirect  pollution  coefficients  will 
be  calculated  to  complete  this  phase  of  the  study.   It  is  also 
expected  that  changes  in  the  capital  coefficients  for  the  chemicals, 
primary  metals,  and  electric  energy  sectors,  and  revisions  of  the 
pollution  coefficients  for  as  many  of  the  minor  sectors  as  possible, 
will  be  completed. 

Another  major  activity  will  be  that  of  making  the  necessary  price 
adjustments  in  the  input-output  model.  These  adjustments  will  be 
reflected  in  the  final  demand  vectors.   Independent  adjustments 
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will  be  made  for  each  of  the  separate  final  demand  vectors  (households 
government,  exports,  etc.),  and   these  will  be  summed  to  obtain  the 
price-adjusted  vector  to  be  used  in  the  solution.   All  price 
adjustments  are  expected  to  be  completed  during  the  next  reporting 
period. 

Status;  Work  began  on  July  1,  1972, and  is  scheduled  for  completion 
December  31,  1973. 
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SUBNATIONAL  IMPACT  OF  NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 


MULT IREGIONAL  INPUT  -  OUTPUT 

Performing     Bureau  of  Monitoring  EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   Economic  Analysis  Agency:     Economic  Research 

Principal      Interindustry  Economics 

Investigator:   Division  Project  No.   99-7-13209 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  evaluate  criti- 
cally and  refine  the  data  from  the  Multiregional  Input-Output  Model  of  the 
United  States  developed  by  Harvard  University  under  a  previous  contract* 
with  EDA  and  to  develop  computer  programs  for  using  the  model. 

Current  Developments:   The  Harvard  data  have  been  prepared  for  use  by  EDA 
and  for  distribution  to  the  public,  and  computer  programs  have  been  prepared 
for  utilizing  the  model.   A  report  containing  full  documentation  of  the 
evaluation,  the  data  tapes,  and  the  package  of  programs  which  will  allow 
using  the  model  for  analytical  purposes,  data  retrieval,  and  updating  data 
files  has  been  prepared  for  EDA. 

Status:   The  BEA  report  has  been  edited  along  with  the  data  tapes  and  will  be 
available  through  the  National  Technical  Information  Service  to  general  users 
The  data  and  program  package  are  being  implemented  on  EDA's  computer  system 
for  agency  use. 


*  See  The  Research  Review,  June  1971,  pp.  1-7 
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RESEARCH  ON  FEDERAL  TAX  EXPENDITURES  AND  TRANSFER  SUBSTITUTIONS 

Performing     National  Bureau  of  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 
Organization:   Economic  Research,  Inc.      Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Steven  Dresch  Project  No.   99-7-13227 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   This  research  is  intended  to  provide  an 
integrated  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  redistributive  effects, 
both  spatially  and  on  a  per  capita  basis,  of  alternative  fiscal 
relationships  among  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.   Alterna- 
tives included  are  general  and  special  revenue  sharing,  the  proposed 
family  assistance  plan,  and  federalization  of  welfare  programs. 

Income  redistributions  implied  by  a  combination  of  benefit  and  cost 
aspects  of  a  program  would  be  projected  and  analyzed.   For  example, 
the  redistribution  of  Federal  grants  implied  by  a  substitution  of 
revenue  sharing  for  existing  categorical  grants  would  be  predicted 
and  examined.   In  this  way  the  analysis  would  focus  on  the  combined 
incidence  of  a  complete  menu  of  change  rather  than  on  the  individual 
incidence  of  any  single  component  of  change,  e.g.,  revenue  sharing 
by  itself.   By  identifying  the  full  range  of  policy  change  in  this 
way,  it  will  be  possible  to  characterize  adequately  the  implications 
of  any  proposed  program. 

Geographically,  the  initial  studies  would  focus  on  the  State  level, 
with  concentration  on  the  Southeast  as  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  country.   Because  the  intrastate  distribution  of  benefits  might 
be  very  different  from  that  expected  on  the  basis  of  interstate 
differentials  alone,  efforts  will  be  made  to  allocate  benefits  within 
States  by  income  class  and  other  relevant  population  characteristics. 
This  necessitates  a  further  analysis  of  State  and  local  governmental 
fiscal  responses  to  the  Federal  program  substitutions.   At  this 
stage  the  research  will  also  focus  on  substate  areas,  with  analysis 
at  the  county  level. 

In  addition  to  interim  reports  on  particular  parts  of  the  research, 
a  final  summary  report  will  be  provided. 

Specifically,  the  expected  products  of  this  grant  are  papers  on  the 
following: 

1.   Results  of  preliminary  analysis  of  the  implications 
of  special  and  general  revenue  sharing,  separately 
and  combined. 
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2.  Implications  of  alternative  financial  assumptions 
detailing  the  intrastate  implications  of  special 
and  general  revenue  sharing.   The  county  would 
likely  be  the  unit  of  analysis, with  some  aggre- 
gations to  urban,  rural,  and  individual  State  levels. 

3.  The  probable  per  capita  income  redistributive  effects 
of  the  revenue  sharing  programs  (extension  of  the 
papers  under  No.  2  above). 

4.  Analyses  of  the  implications  of  alternative  program 
substitutions  (family  assistance  plan,  Federal 
assumption  of  welfare  costs,  etc.)  would  be  released, 
probably  beginning  in  early  1972  and  continuing 
beyond  the  current  project  period.   State  and  local 
fiscal  responses  to  these  programs  would  also  be 
traced  out  in  a  series  of  papers. 

This  research  will  ultimately  result  in  two  published  volumes,  one 
providing  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  specific  programs  studied 
and  a  second  dealing  with  the  general  analysis  of  Federal  policy 
alternatives.  However,  these  are  not  expected  to  be  completed  within 
the  initial  project  period. 

Current  Developments;   Dr.  Dresch  has  prepared  a  paper  entitled 
"Assessing  the  Differential  Regional  Consequences  of  Federal  Tax  - 
Transfer  Policy,"  included  in  the  April  19,  1972,  Proceedings  of 
the  Regional  Economic  Development  Research  Conference,  available 
from  this  office.   This  paper  discusses  interregional  implications  of 
Federal  income  maintenance  programs,  Federal  nonwelfare  categori- 
cal grants,  areal  differential  effects  of  general  revenue  sharing 
alternatives,  and  broad  based  tax  substitution  involving  the  value 
added  tax. 

A  paper  by  James  Hosek,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
Proposals,"  has  been  received.   It  analyzes  the  net  total  and  per 
capita  benefits  by  State  and  per  capita  of  six  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  programs.   Also,  as  part  of  the  NBER's  general  effort, 
Drs .  Dresch,  An-loh-Lin,  and  Stout  have  produced  a  paper  entitled 
"Substituting  a  Value  Added  Tax  for  the  Corporate  Income  Tax:   First- 
Round  Price  Effects  and  their  Implications." 
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Recently  received  is  a  work  entitled  "IDIOM:   An  Inter-Industry, 
National-Regional  Policy  Evaluation  Model"   by  Drs .  Dresch  and 
Goldberg.   This  paper  describes  a  model  that  provides  a  common  basis 
for  analysis  of  diverse  policy  alternatives  and  the  articulation  of 
a  coherent,  structured  framework  for  policy  evaluation. 

Status:   This  project  is  currently  funded  through  October  1972. 
The  final  reports  have  been  received  and  are  now  under  evaluation. 
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INCOME  SUPPLEMENTS  AND  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Performing     The  Rand  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Organization:   Corporation  Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal       T.  Paul  Schultz, 

Investigators:   Joseph  P.  Newhouse         Project  No.   99-7-13220 


Objectives  and  Procedures:   The  primary  purpose  of  this  grant  is  to 
develop  a  theoretical  and  statistical  framework  within  which  subsequent 
empirical  analyses  may  be  conducted  of  relationships  between  nationwide, 
federally  supported  income  supplements  and  regional  economic  development, 
Its  impetus  arises  from  the  recognition  that  a  national  program  of 
income  supplements,  such  as  the  family  assistance  plan,  would  have 
regionally  differentiated  impacts.   This  is  an  initial  exploration  of 
the  methodological  problems  inherent  in  appraising  these  impacts. 
The  transfer  payments  themselves  may  be  a  significant  factor  altering 
existing  patterns  and  practices  for  various  population  groups  in 
different  geographic  areas.   Attention  will  be  focused  upon  migration 
and  labor  supply  response  and  consumption  expenditures  as  factors 
which  might  alter  the  initial  regional  income  effects. 

Current  Developments:   In  establishing  an  analytical  framework  through 
which  inferences  on  the  primary  effects  of  various  income  supplement 
programs  on  interregional  migration  and  labor  supply  response  might 
be  drawn,  the  researchers  focused  upon  the  household  as  a  decision- 
making unit.   A  general  economic  framework,  the  "household  production 
model,"  is  presented  as  a  vehicle  for  analyzing  the  effects  of  welfare 
reform  on  many  spheres  of  behavior.   This  approach,  which  takes  account 
of  the  interrelated  nature  of  household  decisionmaking,  considers 
the  factors  influencing  the  allocation  of  time  to  market  and  nonmarket 
activities,  and  the  relationship  of  life-cycle  factors  to  the  estimation 
of  the  wealth  effects  of  a  family  assistance  plan.   Its  use  might 
make  possible  the  isolation  of  effects  of  universal  income  supplements 
in  areas  such  as  fertility,  human  capital  formation,  migration, and  labor 
supply.   A  paper  conceptualizing  this  model,  "A  Conceptual  Basis  for  the 
Study  of  Welfare  Reform  Effects"  by  Dennis  De  Tray,  has  been  received. 
The  presentation  is  nontechnical,  with  the  mathematical  formulation 
limited  to  the  appendix.   This  report  includes  a  general  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  different  family  assistance  plans  and  provides 
a  simplified  overview  of  these  proposals  with  reference  to  coverage, 
base  level  of  support,  the  implicit  tax  rate,  exemptions,  work  regula- 
tions, and  other  provisions. 
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Other  papers  now  being  completed  under  this  project  include  (1)  a 
description  of  the  problems  of  specifying  and  measuring  labor  supply 
functions;  (2)  a  discussion  of  the  special  problems  of  imputing 
wages  and  estimating  labor  supply  functions  for  secondary  workers; 
(3)  results  of  an  experimental  econometric  analysis  illuminating  the 
problems  associated  with  estimating  the  migration  response;  (4)  an 
extension  of  the  household  model  to  a  life-cycle,  analysis$and  (5)  a 
presentation  on  estimating  relationships  of  variables  of  a  dichotomous 
or  polytomous  nature  such  as  labor  force  participation  or  marital 
status  (partially  supported  by  this  grant).   In  addition,  a  computer 
program  on  the  computational  procedures  which  yield  maximum  likelihood 
estimators  for  relationships  determining  dichotomous  dependent  variables 
will  be  completed. 

The  main  research  findings  from  this  project  will  be  integrated  into 
a  final  report  which  will  review  the  methodological  and  statistical 
problems  in  estimating  the  potential  impact  of  universal  income 
supplements  on  labor  supply,  migration,  and  other  aspects  of  behavior, 
evaluate  available  data  sets  that  could  be  used  for  such  estimation, 
and  relate  these  to  the  geographic  detail  appropriate  for  estimating 
regional  effects. 

A  midproject  overview  prepared  by  T.  Paul  Schultz,  "Estimating  the 
Regional  Impact  of  Federal  Income  Maintenance  Programs,"  may  be  found  in 
the  Proceedings,  Regional  Economic  Development  Conference,  April  19,  1972 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  Administration. 

Status:   This  project  has  been  funded  through  December  1972.   The  final 
report  is  expected  by  April  1973. 
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TRAINING 


STUDENT  INTERNSHIPS  IN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives  and  Procedures;   The  objective  of  these  grants  is  to  give 
undergraduates  experience  in  dealing  with  local  development  and  planning 
problems  through  specific  on-the-job  work  projects  related  to  local 
economic  development  programs,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  practitioners 
in  the  field.   This  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  Title  III 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  that  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  continuing  program  of  study,  training, 
and  research  for  providing  needed  economic  development  personnel. 

In  view  of  the  great  demand  for  trained  personnel  and  of  limited 
budgets,  the  grantees  are  directed  to  place  special  emphasis  on  develop^ 
ing  self-sustaining  intern  training  programs  supported  by  funds  budgeted 
by  States  for  educational  purposes. 


Southern  Regional  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Education  Board  (SREB)  Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal       Peter  Meyer, 

Investigators:   William  McConnell  Project  No.   99-7-13109.7 

Current  Developments:   Funds  granted  to  SREB  in  1972  were  used  almost 
entirely  to  help  plan  and  organize  State-supported  intern  training 
programs.   Three  States,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  with  well- 
funded  intern  programs   involving  an  estimated  total  of  1,300  to  1,600 
interns,  were  supported  through  modest  allocations  to  improve  operating 
procedures  and  establish  measurement  techniques  for  project  evaluation. 
In  Virginia  the  funding  includes  support  for  nine  students  from  local 
schools  working  during  the  academic  year  in  the  Lenowisco  Planning 
District  Commission  area.   Other  funds  were  given  to  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  to  help  organize  service-learning  programs  on  a 
continuing  basis.   In  Texas  a  private  foundation  again  contributed 
support  for  27  interns  working  for  local  councils  of  governments. 
In  total,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  500  student  interns  under 
supervision  of  university  staffs  prepared  reports  for  use  by  the  host 
organizations  and  have  equalled  SREB  standards  for  quality  experience 
in  the  field  of  service-learning  activities.   Of  this  number,  an  estimated 
87  interns  were  funded  through  SREB  with  EDA  monies. 

Status:   The  project  is  currently  funded  as  amended  through  December  31, 
1973. 
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Western  Interstate  Commission  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

for  Higher  Education  (WICHE)  Agency:      Economic  Research 

Principal 

Investigator:   Robert  S.  Hullinghorst       Project  No.   99-7-13155.5 

Current  Developments:  With  $81,000  in  EDA  funds  and  approximately 
twice  that  amount  of  funds  from  other  Federal  grant  agencies  and 
private  foundations,  the  project  managed  by  WICHE  supported  a  total 
of  182  interns  in  the  summer  of  1972.   Fifty-nine  of  them  worked  on 
economic  development  problems,  15  were  assigned  to  environmental 
evaluations,  20  were  involved  in  health  programs  or  problems,  and  the 
balance  were  assigned  a  wide  variety  of  issues  of  interest  to  the 
host  organizations.   The  students  were  drawn  from  46  educational 
institutions—nine  of  them  located  in  States  not  affiliated  with  WICHE. 
With  minor  technical  aid  from  the  WICHE  staff,  Portland  State 
and  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  launched  major  efforts  to 
install  service -learning  internships  as  a  regular  component  of  the 
curriculum. 

Status:   This  project  is  funded,  as  amended,  through  December  31,  1973. 


Council  of  State  Governments  Monitoring   EDA  -  Office  of 

Midwestern  Advisory  Committee  Agency:      Economic  Research 

on  Higher  Education  (MACHE) 

Principal 

Investigator:   Dr.  D.  Jeanne  Patterson      Project  No.   99-7-13204.2  &  .3 

Current  Developments:   The  funds  allocated  to  the  Council  of  State 

Governments  for  operation  of  the  student  intern  training  program  in  the  Midwest 

by  its  Advisory  Committee  on  Higher  Education  (MACHE)  produced  a  total 

of  88  interns  in  10  States.   Sixty-three  of  the  interns  received 

partial  support  from  EDA  funds,  and  the  remaining  ones  were  supported 

from  resources  contributed  by  various  State  or  local  organizations.   It 

is  estimated  that  the  total  project  cost  was  $200,100. 

South  Dakota  had  a  total  of  30  interns;  7  of  these  were  not  certified 
as  of  EDA  quality  and  are  not  included  in  the  total  of  88.   Ohio, 
Michigan, and  Indiana  also  had  State-operated  projects  with  12,  11, 
and  18  interns  respectively.   Kansas  and  Iowa  had  interns  for  the  first 
time,  but  North  Dakota  had  none  due  to  lack  of  local  financial  support. 
Minnesota  appointed  a  State  Coordinator  with  a  view  to  starting  a 
project  next  year. 
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The  bulk  of  the  intern  assignments  were  in  planning  or  economic 
development.   The  host  agencies  were  predominantly  State  or  regional 
(multicounty)  planning  and  development  organizations. 

Status :   The  project  is  funded  through  December  31,  1973. 


New  England  Board  of 
Higher  Education  (NEBHE) 


Monitoring  EDA  -  Office  of 
Agency:     Economic  Research 


Principal 

Investigator:   Norman  Stein 


Project  No.  99-7-13210.1  &  .2 


Current  Developments:   The  funds  granted  to  NEBHE  in  FY  1972  supported  22 
interns  working  on  11  projects  in  four  Middle  Atlantic  States  -  New  York, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.   Funds  provided  by  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  and  OMBE  supported  95  interns  on  projects  in  the  six 
New  England  States.  Most  of  the  interns  were  assigned  to  projects  as 
teams  of  two  or  more  members.   The  investigations  were  predominantly 
economic  questions  confronting  State  and  local  development  organizations. 
A  majority  of  the  interns  today  were  developed  in  consultation  with  EDA 
regional  office  personnel  or  Economic  Development  Representatives.   Of 
special  note  is  the  assignment  of  two  Wharton  School  Ph.D.  candidates  to 
work  for  the  Philadelphia  city  economist.   Their  work  on  projecting  land- 
use  requirements  for  an  oil  tank  farm  and  on  a  marketing  analysis  for 
inner-city  mini-industrial  parks  was  judged  so  valuable  that  the  sponsor 
extended  the  tour  of  the  interns  into  the  fall,  and  other  EDA  funds  were 
allocated  to  complete  the  reports  which  the  sponsor  estimates  as  worth 
$25,000  to  his  office. 

Status :   This  project  is  currently  funded  to  December  31,  1973. 
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EDA  RESEARCH  REPORTS 


EDA  research  studies  prepared  under  contract  to  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  are  now  available  from  the  Commerce  Department's  National 
Technical  Information  Service.  The  approximate  prices  for  this  material 
are  shown  below.   They  are  subject  to  confirmation  by  NTIS . 

300  pages  or  less  3.00  per  copy 

301-600  pages  6.00  " 

over  600  pages  9.00  "   " 

Microfiche  (a  unitized  form  of  microphotography)  .95  " 


All  orders  should  be  submitted  to:   National  Technical  Information 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Virginia   22151. 

I .   Regional  Economic  Structures  and  Relationships    Order  No. 

Alaska-Japan  Economic  Relations 

by:   University  of  Alaska,  January  1968 

(available  only  in  microfiche)  PB  179  467 

Alaska-Northwest  Canada  Economic  Activities 

Part  I.   A  Summary  Comparison  of  Mining  Laws  and  Oil  and  Gas  Laws 

and  Practices  with  Recommendations  for  Policy 
by:   University  of  Alaska  -  1968 

168  pages  PB  179  470 

Communication  and  Mountain  Development  -  A  Summary  Report  of  Two 
East  Kentucky  Studies 

by:   Mary  Jean  Bowman  and  Dudley  Plunkett 
University  of  Chicago  -  December  1968 
172  pages  PB  183  155 

The  Impact  of  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Policies  on  Redevelopment 
Areas  in  the  Northwest 

by:   The  New  England  Economic  Research  Foundation 

April  1967  -  391  pages  PB  178  969 

The  Industrialization  of  Southern  Rural  Areas 
by:   Abt  Associates  -  December  1969 

144  pages  PB  185  877 
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Mining  and  Public  Policy  in  Alaska  (Title  V) 

by:   University  of  Alaska,  Institute  of  Social,  Economic, 
and  Government  Research 
June  1969  -  125  pages  PB  185  230 


II.   Economic  Development  Activities  and  Processes 

Area  Employment  Prediction  to  Determine  Public  Facilities 
Requirements 

by:   Charles  River  Associates  -  November  1967 

374  pages  PB  178  652 

Area-Welfare—Eligibility  for  Development  Assistance 

by:   Regional  &  Urban  Planning  Implementation,  Inc.  -  May  1965 

Volume  I  -  253  pages  PB  179  265 

Volume  II  -  234  pages  plus  appendix  PB  179  266 

Capital  Markets  and  Regional  Economic  Development  -  Financial  and 
Technical  Assistance  to  Small  Enterprises  in  Developing  Areas  of 
the  Ozarks  and  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region 

by:   Surveys  &  Research  Corporation  -  March  1968 

184  pages  PB  178  321 

The  Changing  Structure  of  Employment  and  Income  in  the  Coastal 
Plains  Development  Region  (Report  #1)  -  March  1969 
by:   Charles  Floyd  -  University  of  Georgia 

198  pages  PB  183  412 

The  Changing  Structure  of  Employment  and  Income  in  the  Four 
Corners  Region  (Report  #3)  -  August  1970 
by:   Charles  Floyd  -  University  of  Georgia 

80  pages  w/statistical  tables  PB  195  183 

The  Changing  Structure  of  Employment  and  Income  in  the  New  England 
Region  (Report  #5)  -  February  1971 

by:   Charles  F.  Floyd  -  University  of  Georgia 

71  pages  w/statistical  tables  COM  72  10179 

The  Changing  Structure  of  Employment  and  Income  in  the  Ozarks  Region 
(Report  #4)  -  December  1970 

by:   Charles  F.  Floyd  -  University  of  Georgia 

81  pages  w/statistical  tables  COM  72  10274 

The  Changing  Structure  of  Employment  and  Income  in  the  Regions  of 
the  United  States   (Report  #6)  -  June  1971 

by:   Charles  F.  Floyd,  Terry  D.  Robertson,  and  Joy  D.  Shields 
University  of  Georgia 
67  pages  w/statistical  tables  COM  72  10272 
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The  Changing  Structure  of  Employment  and  Income  in  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Region  1950-67  (Report  #2)  -  April  1970 
by:   Charles  Floyd  -  University  of  Georgia 

72  pages  w/statistical  tables  PB  195  184 

Coastal  Plains  Economic  Development  Region,  Socio -Economic 
Profile 

by:   Joel  Firsch  -  Office  of  Regional  Development 

Planning  -  November  1967 

90  pages  PB  177  778 

Coordination  of  Federal  Programs  in  Regional  Planning 
by:  Midwest  Research  Institute  -  September  1966 

159  pages  PB  177  498 

Criteria  for  the  Location  of  Federal  Regional  Facilities 
by:   The  Rand  Corporation  -  April  1966 

76  pages  PB  178  885 

Employment  Adjustment  in  Two  Growing  Labor  Markets 

(OER  Title  -  Employment  Adjustment  of  Migrations  to  the  Growth 
Centers  of  Winston-Salem,  Greensboro,  and  High  Point,  N.  C.) 
by:   North  Carolina  State  University 

Volume  I   -  Returns  to  Investment  in  Human 
Migration  -  April  1967 
95  pages  PB  178  875 

Volume  II  -  Employment  Adjustment  in  Two 

Growing  Labor  Markets  -  April  1967 

185  pages-  PB  178  876 

An  Examination  of  the  Applicability  of  EDA  Tools  to  the  Problems  of 
Urban  Slums 

by:   Regional  Economic  Development  Institute,  Inc. 

May  1967  -  43  pages  PB  178  880 

Feasibility  Analysis  of  a  Public  Investment  Data  System 
by:   Operations  Research,  Inc.  -  August  1967 

Volume  1-67  pages  PB  177  500 

Volume  II  -  266  pages  PB  177  501 

Forest  Production  and  Industry  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
by:  Department  of  the  Interior  -  March  1962 

11  pages  PB  170  140 
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A  Framework  for  Federal  Policies  and  Programs  Concerning 
Urban  Programs 

by:   Systemetrics,  Inc.  -  January  1969 

256  pages  PB  182  455 

Guide  to  Economic  Projections  and  Forecasts 
by:   Anthony  Radspieler,  EDA  -  February  1967 

110  pages  PB  185  941 

Input -Output  Models  and  Local  Development  Planning 
by:   CEIR,  Inc.  -  September  1962 

72  pages  PB  179  285 

Local  Development  and  Redevelopment  Cycles  in  the  United  States 
by:   University  of  Maryland  -  October  1968 

49  pages  "  PB  177  032 

The  Measurement  of  Industrial  Capacity 

by:   Economic  Associates,  Inc.  -  October  1968 

49  pages  PB  176  456 

Project  Benefits-Project  Scoring  for  the  Economic  Development 
Administration 

by:   Planning  Research  Corporation  -  February  1967 

52  pages  PB  179  045 

Regional  Labor  and  Capital  Migration  (Research  Report) 
by:  Michael  Brennan,  Brown  University  -  May  1967 

76  pages  w/appendix  PB  178  323 

The  Regional  Planning  of  Selected  Public  Facilities  Systems 
by:  Management  and  Economics  Research,  Inc.  -  June  1968 

Volume  I   -  Planning  for  Action 

63  pages  PB  180  590 

Volume  II   -  Economic  Guidelines  for  Planning 

215  pages  PB  180  591 

Retraining  and  Migration  as  Factors  in  Regional  Economic 
Development 

by:   Industrial  Relations  Research  Institute 

University  of  Washington  -  September  1966        PB  177  499 
96  pages 

• 
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A  Review  of  Economic  Research  and  Planning  for  the  Coastal 
Plains  Region 

by:   Gene  A.  Bramlett,  Southern  Regional  Education 

Board  -  October  1967  -  500  pages  PB  178  128 

The  Role  of  Growth  Centers  in  Regional  Economic  Development 
by:   Iowa  State  University  -  September  1966 

82  pages  PB  177  542 

Supplements  A  and  B  to:   The  Role  of  Growth  Centers  in 

Regional  Economic  Development 

82  pages  PB  177  543 

Supplements  C  and  D  to:   The  Role  of  Growth  Centers  in 

Regional  Development 

133  pages  PB  177  572 

Supplements  E  and  F  to:   The  Role  of  Growth  Centers  in 
Regional  Economic  Development  -  123  pages        PB  177  573 

The  Role  of  Transportation  in  Regional  Economic  Development 
by:   Charles  River  Associates  -  September  1966 

200  pages  PB  177  497 

The  State  of  the  Art  in  Regional  Economic  Development:   Summer 
Institute  on  Regional  Economic  Development 

by:   Regional  Economic  Development  Institute  -  1966 


PB  175  695 

PB  175  696 

PB  175  697 

PB  175  698 

PB  175  699 

PB  175  700 

Study  of  the  Determinants  of  Consumption  Expenditures  on  Tourist  and 
Recreation  Services 

by:   M.  0.  Clement,  Dartmouth  College  -  June  1967 

169  pages  PB  178  881 

A  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Public  Investment 
by:   C0NSAD  Research  Corporation  -  May  1969 

363  pages  PB  184  084 
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A  Study  of  Local  Leadership  in  Community  Economic  Planning 
by:   Human  Sciences  Research,  Inc.  -  April  1966 

216  pages  PB  178  932 

A  Study  of  Technologies  for  Reducing  Winter  Weather  Costs  (Title  V) 
by:   Arctic  Institute  of  North  America  -  June  1969 

98  pages  w/appendices  PB  185  658 

Supplement  to  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region  Survey  on  Existing  Research 
by:   Upper  Great  Lakes  Research  &  Development  Council 
December  1968 
90  pages  PB  183  154 

Technique  for  Area  Planning  (Report)  -  December  1968 
by:   Regional  Economic  Development  Institute 

77  pages  PB  178  057 

Technique  for  Area  Planning  -  a  Manual  for  the  Construction 
and  Application  of  a  Simplified  Input-Output  Table 

127  pages  PB  178  058 

A  Technique  for  Selecting  Candidate  Industries  for  Surplus  Labor 
Areas 

by:   CEIR,  Inc.  -  May  1962 

84  pages  PB  170  145 

Upper  Great  Lakes  Region  Survey  of  Existing  Research 
by:   Upper  Great  Lakes  Research  &  Development  Council 
October  1966 
156  pages  w/appendix  PB  183  153 

Water,  Mineral,  and  Forest  Resources  in  Regional  Economics 
Development 

by:   Stanford  Research  Institute  -  September  1966 

230  pages  PB  177  544 


III.   Program  Evaluation 

Evaluation  of  Alternatives  to  the  Business  Loan  Program  (Title  V) 
by:   Planning  Research  Corporation  -  June  1968 

68  pages  PB  182  532 

Evaluation  of  Boundary  Alternatives  for  a  Proposed  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Economic  Development  Region 

by:   Upper  Midwest  Research  Development  Council 

December  1966 

41  pages  PB  176  883 
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Evaluation  of  Economic  Development  District  and  Area  Planning 
Program 

by:   Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates  -  December  1969 

Volume  I   -  104  pages  PB  189  671 

Volume  II  -   336  pages  PB  189  672 

An  Evaluation  Methodology  for  Technical  Assistance  Programs 
by:   Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc.  -  December  1969 

41  pages  Wappendices  PB  189  705 

Improving  Business  Loan  Effectiveness 

by:   EBS  Management  Consultants,  Inc.  -  November  1966 

61  pages  PB  178  969 

A  Methodology  for  Evaluation  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration's  Public  Works  Programs 

by:   EBS  Management  Consultants,  Inc.  -  May  1969 

86  pages  w/appendices  PB  189  676 

A  Pilot  Evaluation  of  Twenty-Four  EDA  Public  Works  Projects 
by:   EBS  Management  Consultants,  Inc.  -  November  1969 

146  pages  PB  189  675 

Project  Evaluation  for  EDA 

by:   The  Rand  Corporation  -  April  1966 

21  pages  PB  178  884 

Project  Evaluation  -  Project  Scoring  for  the  Economic  Development 
Administration 

by:   Planning  Research  Corporation  -  November  1966 

42  pages  PB  179  046 


IV.   Subnational  Impact  of  National  Economic  Activity 

Computational  Procedure  for  the  Multiregional  Model 

by:   Harold  S.  Luft  -  Harvard  University 

September  1969  -  36  pages  (Report  #16)  COM  71  01148 

Effects  of  Mass  Layoffs  on  Local  Unemployment  Rates 
by:   Kirschner  Associates  -  December  1967 

43  pages  PB  835  541 
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Estimation  of  1963  Input  Requirements  for  Agriculture 
by:   Carolyn  W.  Anderson  -  Harvard  University 

September  1970  -  75  pages  (Report  #18)  COM  71  01137 
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